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the 
EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine Battery 
Lamps Motors 


The steel-and-iron con- There’s a big advan- 
struction of the Edison tage in using the steel- 
Battery gives great du- and-iron Edison Battery 
rability to the Edison Then you can depend on 
Mine Lamp. It stands your storage battery 


up in service. It gives locomotives for steady, 


ample, unfailing light. The only storage reliable service, day in 
Successful use has made battery with any and day out. You can 
the Edison the Standard een anne dis depend on freedom from 
Electric Mine Lamp of : ‘ trouble. You can be as- 
America. Over 120,000 tts construction sured of greatest produc- 
in use. or elements. 


tion at lowest cost. 
Bulletin 608-N on request. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N. 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New] York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco Los Angeles 
Seattle New Orleans Pittsburgh Kansas City Philadelphia Washington 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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pEDITIONART 


Evidently they talked a little 
“shop”’ in the evenings 


ERE is a small section of a letter 
received by the stenographer in 
one of our sales offices. We wanted to 
quote the entire letter but naturally the 


| 
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young lady said “no.” 


It is thoroughly understood what a big 
part Hand Shovels have taken in this War. 


Think of the hundreds of miles of 
Trenches and New Roads. 


Do you remember the early laments of 
our Doughboys;— 

“I bet I’ve shoveled a hundred tons of dirt 
and haven’t killed a D--d dutchman yet.” 
and “I thought I came over here tovfight, 
not to dig a sewer system for France.” 
We are glad that Red Edge Shovels had 


an important role and played that role 
exceedingly well. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNSYLVANIA 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that HAS 
secured results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 


Vision 
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‘BU LLOD O G’’ 
Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


Manufactured only by the 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


IN ALL SIZE S 
AND ALL SECTIONS 


Has for TWELVE YEARS held all records for QUALITY, 
EFFICIENCY, and UNIFORMITY, and is daily 
MAKING NEW RECORDS 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
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THE WAUGH 


“DREADNAUGHT” 
A Drill that Stays on the Job 


The “Dreadnaught” not only 
stays on the job, but is getting 
results all the time it is there. 
There is no wasted time, power 
and labor through lost holes, for if 
the steel begins to bind or runs 
into a slip, the ‘“‘Dreadnaught”’ can 
be cranked back while rotating 
without danger of breakage. The 
ease of handling this Drill makes it 
popular with the men, and its low 
air consumption distinguishes it 
for its economy of power. 


DENVER, COLO. 


New York El Paso “@ Seattle 
Salt Lake City San Francisco Houghton 
Butte Joplin Los Angeles 


CANADIAN ROCK DRILL CO., Ltd., 


Sole Agents 
Toronto Cobalt, Ont. 
Nelson, B. C. Vancouver 


THE OLSON 


Self-Dumping Cage 
Excels for 


Fast and Easy Dumping 
Simplicity Strength 
Durability 
Economy of Operation 


On the market for over 30 years, and being constantly 
improved by cage specialists 


Sole Builders 


EAGLE IRON WORKS 


Let Us “Boost” Your Output 
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are made for all methods of 
handling steam, water, gas, air, 
oil, etc. in all sizes, all press- 
ures and all mining conditions. 


Extra Heavy Hydraulic Fittings 


86E Crane-Erwood 225H Extra Heavy 
Emergency Cut-out Valve. Hydraulic Gate Valve. 
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Cast Iron Fittings. 


AND FITTINGS 


49E Expansion Joint, 
with Anchor Base. 


Let us send you catalogue. 


Brass Globe 


FOUNDED BY R. T. CRANE, 1858 
and Angle Valve. 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in 53 leading cities. 


é 250 Cc 
NE VA 
A. 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Seales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience ‘ 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161N.MaySt. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 
are real and tangible. The wheels will 


3 not wear out internally and are guaran- 

Hi teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Lorry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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<educing Mining Costs 


that has been the object and study 
f this organization for decades. We 
are pioneers in the development of 
labor-saving coal-handling machinery. 


Today, the range of Link-Belt equip- 
ment embodies every conceivable device 
for the economical handling, washing, 
screening and storage of coal at the 
mine. 


If you are in the market for coal mine 
equipment—no matter how small or 
how great—write us. Ask for our coal 
mining books. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Philadelphia-Chicago-Indianapc. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Consolidated Coal Co., Mine 
No. 7, Staunton, Ill. Raw 
Coal Conveyor to Washery. 
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COAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


PURCHASERS OF 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B M Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & M A Brands 
Pig Lead—*i'c:-.,""—S-—«s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
{Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Modern Precipitation 


Methods 


The Merrill Precipitation Process 


For use in conjunction with powdered precipitants, - 
such as Merrillite, zinc dust, aluminum dust, ete. The 
recognized economies and efficiency of this process 
merit careful consideration under present abnormal 
operating conditions. Where solutions contain appre- 
ciable amounts of copper the Merrill Process must be 
used. 


The Crowe Vacuum Precipitation Process 


By removing dissolved oxygen, the use of this process 
effects marked economies in all methods of precipitating 
metals from cyanide solutions. Both zinc and cyanide 
consumption reduced. Proven savings of from $0.05 
to $0.15 per ton in ten plants now using the process. 


Merrillite 


An improved powdered zinc precipitant for cyanide 
solutions. Produced in our own plant only as required 
and our customers are assured of prompt delivery of a 
uniform, fresh precipitant, carefully packed to insure 
against loss by breakage or deterioration from oxida- 
tion. 

Ultimately you will use them all. Why not investigate 
now when reduction in operation costs is so important? 


Sold Outright with No Further Royalties to Pay. 


MERRILL METALLURGICAL CO. 


121 Second Street San Francisco 


{BEDFORD McNEILL 
Code Address: LURCO Codes ( MOREING and NEAL 
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SATISFACTORY SERVICE 


In the mining field where con- 
ditions are exacting there are no 
better goods for maximum service 
than those backed by the seal—the 
quality mark of the world’s largest 
rubber manufacturer. 


GIANT, RELIO and SUPREMO 
Belting 
RAINBOW SHEET PACKING 
“*4810 Airtite’’ AIR HOSE 


United States Rubber Co. 
Mechanical Goods Division 


New York 


If You Are Interested in 
Testing for— 


Bauxite, Manganese, 
Tin, Monozite, Platinum, 


Placer Gold, the 


EMPIRE DRILL 
Will Help You 


Our country needs these minerals to help 
win the war, and the Empire Drill is the 
most accurate and cheapest apparatus for 
prospecting for these minerals. 

It is simple, light and portable, and can 
be taken anywhere that a man can go. 

It is used by the United States, English, 
Canadian and Russian Governments. 


We Can Make Prompt Deliveries 
Send for Catalog 


NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Willard, 
Sutherland & Co. 


Bunkering Contractors 


Line of Foreign Coaling Depots 


Bunkers supplied throughout 
the world 


Shippers of Best Qualities 
to all United States Ports 


Head Office 
MARITIME BUILDING 


and at 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, NEWPORT- 
NEWS, NORFOLK, CHARLESTON 


NEW YORK 


Cab'e ““Goodcoal’’ al! Ports 


THE 
WETHERILL MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


will recover (as high grade concentrate) 


Manganese Oxides and 
Rhodochrosite 


—from Gangue and 
Sulphides 


Chromite 
Monazite and —from Placer Deposits 
Zircon 
Ferberite 
Wolframite and 
Hubnerite 


—from Iron and Tin 


Scheelite —from Garnets 


Send samples to 


THE STEARNS-ROGERS MFG. CO. 


Denver Colorado 


or 


DINGS MAGNETIC SEPARATOR CO. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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EF FICIENCY— ECONOMY 


The Combination You Get 
in the 


OLIVER CONTINUOUS FILTER 


EFFICIENT IN RESULTS 
ECONOMICAL IN OPERATION 


Conservation of energy and material is yours when you install the 


OLIVER FILTER 


Tell us your filter problems 


Oliver Continuous Filter Company 


503 Market St., San Francisco 299 Madison Ave., New York 
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Used Equipment For Sale 


15x 9x 12 Ingersoll Rand Imperial Type 10 Compressor. 
12x 12 Duplex Clayton Belt-Driven Compressor. 

11x 12x14 Norwalk Steam Compressor. 

3”’ - 5-stage direct-motor-connected Centrifugal Pump. 


3’ - 5-stage direct-motor-connected Sinking Pump. 


A. H. SIMPSON COMPANY 


NEW AND USED MACHINERY 
633 STEVENSON STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The Goodman Articulated 
Storage Battery Locomotive 


Stays on the Track 


| Spm bearings of large diameter at the 
king pins (K) enable this locomotive to 
turn curves easily. 

The king pin bearings are mounted in trunnion frames which are free to 
turn on longitudinal axes (L) allowing the trucks to follow ‘‘twisting”’ tracks 
or round ‘‘banked”’ curves. 

Further flexibility is provided by spring hinge equalizers for the two 
axles of each truck. 

These features enable the locomotive to follow any mine track, assure 
even distribution of weight to the wheels, and give the best of adhesion 
to the track. Other important construction details in Bulletin 522-M. 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New York Birmingham Cincinnati Denve: 
Pittsburgh Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis Seattle 
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The work of 
The American Mining Congress 


has been invaluable in securing the proper recog- 
nition by the 


Congress of the United States 
of the importance to this nation of the 
Great Mineral Producing Companies 


and in proving not only to Congress, but to the 
public as well, that the real 


Economic Interests of the People 


are intimately dependent on the successful devel- 
opment of the country’s great mineral resources. 


It is in grateful recognition of this work, well 
accomplished, that this space is contributed to 
the ‘‘Journal’’ by 


The Pittsburgh-Idaho Company, Limited 


PRODUCERS OF 


Lead, Silver and Gold 


Mines at GILMORE, IDAHO Offices at PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ae A. S. Ross 
Secretary and Treasurer, W. A. McCutcheon 
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~ RIX COMPRESSED AIR & DRILL CO. 
Special Prospector’s Outfits 


For furnishing compressed air 


Sectionalized for mule-back transportation 
AIR COMPRESSORS ROCK DRILLS GAS ENGINES 


505 Howard Street 409-11 E. Third Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


‘SHATTUCK ARIZONA || 
COPPER COMPANY UTAH 
COPPER 


THOMAS BARDON, 
President 


MPANY 
Vice-President 

NORMAN E. LaMOND 

Vice-Pres. & Sec’y. 


A. M. CHISHOLM 
Treasurer 


MINES AT BISBEE, ARIZONA 


L. C. SHATTUCK, 
General Manager 
ARTHUR HOULE, 
Superintendent 
Salt Lake City 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK | | UTAH 


| MANUFACTURERS OF 


_ CARS, CAGES, SKIPS, BUCKETS, PIPE, TANKS 


Machine and Tank Wek - Acetylene Welding 


Agents: 


Gould’s Manufacturing Co. Webster Manufacturing Co. Jno. A. Roebling’s Sons Co, 
| PUMPS TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT WIRE ROPE 
Dealers: Pipe Valves Fittings Bolts Nuts Washers 
| Rail and Fittings 


Bar and Sheet Steel Mine and Mill Supplies 
THE - GALIGHER - MACHINERY - Co. 


101 2ND SOUTH SALT LAKE CITY 
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Che 
“ TroncladzExide” 
Battery 
FOR MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


There are two separate and distinct characteristics of a storage 
battery and upon which its selection for use on the Mine Locomo- 


tive must be based. 


One is power--the other Durability. 


Both are essential if anything approaching truly successful opera- 
tion of the Mine Lo¢omotive is to be attained. In 


Che Battery 


Both these characteristics are provided for---they are built in. 


There is nothing experimental in the 
‘*fronclad-Exide’’ It has stood the 
test of actual service for many years 
in some of the largest and most pro- 
ductive mines in the country. Wher- 
ever the ‘‘fronclad=Exide’’ is used, 
greater haulage, reduced haulage costs 
and general speeding up of labor is 
the rule---not the exception. The 
special positive plate construction, 


patented cell cover and non-flooding 
filling plug are a few of the exclusive 
features which ren- 
der it easy to care for and maintain 
at a minimum of cost. 

Our nearest sales office will explain 
what the ‘‘fronclad-Exide’’ Battery 
has accomplished for others and what 


it_will accomplish for you. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1918 


PITTSBURGH SANSFRANCISCO CLEVELAND ROCHESTER BOSTON 
DETROIT ATLANTA DENVER WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horse power Electric Hoist. 
Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 


We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 


Full information furnished on request. 
THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Setest Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain C Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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CY ANEGG 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96 /98% 


in Egg-shaped pieces of approximately 
One Ounce Each 


Manufactured in the United 
States by 


THE 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


100 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Perth Amboy, N. Y. 
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MINING AND METALLURGICAL MACHINERY 


Complete Equinment for Mining Plants 
Reduction Works and Smelting Works 


Complete Power Units for Same— 
Steam, Gas, Oil and Hydraulic 


Efficiency in Service 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company 
Mining Machinery Dept., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


THE MINING INDUSTRY must serve its country as well during the 
Reconstruction Period, as it served it during the period of the War 


will be a staunch friend in the trying days just ahead. Made in three brands of the 
finest quality cotton duck properly treated to render it flame, water and mildew-proof 


1. The Red Diamond eninetin Brand is guar ed to be thoroughly flame-proof, mildew-proof and water-proof, 
It is heavily coated wit n absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that resists hard wear 
I 
2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame and mildew-proof but is water-proofed, 
3. The cee pane ror po aranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictly flame-proof. 
is heavily « thetand the hardest wear 


It is a patriotic duty as well as a financial necessity to buy the mining 
equipment that will stand the greatest strain, in these days of speed. 
SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 
Allow us to send you samples 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


43 Leonard Street, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Federal Electric Siren 


IGHTEEN Federal Sirens of several types and sizes are installed 

in various parts of the immense plant of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corpora- 

tion. As with all other plant equipment in this institution of national im- 

portance, the most efficient signal device was chosen--and the letter above tells 
of the satisfactory service Federal Sirens are giving. 


That Weird Penetrating Screech 


. of the Federal Electric Siren is the most distinctive, commanding and far-reach- 
», \ ing signal ever devised. 


“4 


D. % Used the country over in mines and industrial plants. As a time 
a % %> signal it wakens men for-miles around—for fire and emergency it penetrates 
% %.G every nook and corner of the plant commanding immediate action. 
e 
O\’ 4% Federal Sirens are made in several sizes, from the large double 
%, >, G, Send Coupon head type with penetration radius of 1 44 miles, illustrated above, 
%, ~ %, for full to the small tenth horse-power motor size for indoor use. Cost 
%y we. - o of current consumed by large Siren averages $2.00 per year. No 
. 2. % further maintenance expense. Operates at a touch of a switch 
particulars located wherever desired. 


| "AAAS + FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (ELECTRIC) 


mo. Lake and Desplaine Streets, Chicago 


G Branches in all Large Cities 
\ 
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THE COLORADO FUEL 
AND IRON COMPAN 


Mine and sell the best grades of Colorado bituminous coal. 
Manufacture both bee-hive and by-product oven coke. 


Also manufacture steel rails and fastenings, merchant 
bars, barbed wire, plain wire and nails. 


“HI-HEAT COAL” 


Mined at Rains, Carbon County, Utah 


by the 


CARBON FUEL COMPANY 


Main Office 
Suite 621 Newhouse Building 
SALT LAKE CITY UTAH 
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Would Handle All the Bituminous 
Coal Mined in the United States 


‘THE Bell & Zoller mine at Zeigler, Ill., using a two-car Pneumatic Rotary 

Dump at the shaft bottom, dumped and hoisted during April, May and 
June of this year, an average of 104,065 
tons per month, which is at the rate of 
1,248,780 tons per year. 

The total production of the United States is 
expected to be about 600,000,000 tons this year. 

Hence 500 such Dumps as at Zeigler mine, illus- 
trated here, would easily handle the entire bitumi- 
nous production of the country. 

At a mine using the Pneumatic Rotary Dump 
the unloading of cars is never the feature which 
limits production. Always this Dump will unload 
the cars as fast as they can possibly be brought to 
it, releasing the empties for immediate return to 
the miners. 

The Pneumatic Dump is adapted equally to old 
and to new operations. Let our Engineering Service 
tell you just what this Dump can be guaranteed to 
do at your mine in the way of larger output at 
lowered cost. Write us, asking for Bulletin 180-M 


WOOD EQUIPMENT ~Chicago 
New York Pittsburgh Knoxville Denver 
149 Broadway Union Arcade Holston Bank Bidg. 1633 Tremont St. 


E offer you improvements and protection under 
Ramsay, Wood, Claghorn and other patents. 


ROTARY DUMPS 


CARBIDE 
J ustrite MINE LAMPS 


For Metal and Coal Miners 


We Make a Suitable Lamp for Every Mining Purpose 


“LITTLE GIANT” 


CAP LAMP HALF-SHIFT LAMP 


With Candlestick 


Heavy Polished Brass 


Catalog on Request. Seamless Aluminum 


JUSTRITE MANUFACTURING CO, SOUTHPORT AVE... NEAR CLYBOURN 


CHICAGO, U. S.A 


AUTOMATIC 
RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


are effecting great 
ckonomies ‘and in- 
creasing “production 
for others. Why not 
interest yourself in 
their use? They 


CATALOGS 


GENERAL CATALOG. ALSO SEPA- 
RATE CATALOGS FOR MINING 
CARS---INDUSTRIAL CARS---ORE 
CARS---WHEELSAND COUPLINGS. 


SENT ON REQUEST 


The Watt Mining Car 
Wheel Co. 
BARNESVILLE, OHIO 


DENVER OFFICE, LINDROOTH, SHUBART 
& CO., BOSTON, BLDG. 


SAN FRANCISCO. V. D. PHELPS. 
SHELDON BUILDING 


afford the only com- 
plete circuit breaker 
protection available 


The 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Company 


COLUMBUS - - - OHIO 


| 
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L. VOGELSTEIN & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


42 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


Buyers of Ores, Bullion 
and Metallurgical Products 


SELLERS OF COPPER, LEAD, TIN, 
ANTIMONY AND SPELTER ) 


SOLE EASTERN SELLING AGENTS BUNKER HILL PIG LEAD 
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AWARDED 
For elevators, 
dredges, 1 i 
mining, -oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges, stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 


INTERIOR WIRING for illus. 
ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES trated catalogue. ‘ 
Every coil examined and labeled under Read “about wire 


the direction of the underwriters’ labora- 

tories. Ignition wire 

for autos, motor boats 

and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing. 


rope usage in its 
different require 
ments in Americen 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions. assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 
est neriod of usage. 

The specifications of 
are adequate 
or the most extreme 
Tequirements of in- Made by 
door use in Cc 
structures as well as bf 
forthe most exacting American Steel & Wire Company 
outdoor exposure. 

Send for booklet Chicago New York Cleveland 
fully describing. Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Beltiag, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 
Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage | 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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Consider The Future 


In Providing for the Present Crisis 


The millions of extra tons demanded for immediate use require modern gather- 
ing equipment that can be installed quickly, without interfering with maximum 


production from your present equipment. 


Standardized Ironton Storage Battery Locomotives will not only measure up to 
the requirements of the present crisis, but will insure low cost and permanent 
satisfaction in operation for years to come. 


Installation of Irontons can be quickly accomplished 
without interfering with present methods‘in use. They 
can be operated on almost any kind of track—require no 
bonded rails or trolley wires, and consume less current 
han locomotives that require these expensive accessories. 


[rontons cost less for upkeep and care than do the mules 
they displace, and they increa-e the efficiency of workmen 
gh improved sanitary conditions and elimination of 


drudgery. 


For quick action wire our nearest office. 
formation on the adaptability of Ironton 


Whether you plan to discard mules or modernize the 

mechanica gathering and haulage equipment now in 

there's an Ironton Storage Battery Leceeetien that wi 
ove a profitable investment for both Present and 
uture needs. 


Irontons are the product of a modern factory devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of Storage Battery Loco- 
motives. The use of standard jigs and gauges make all 
parts of each type interchangable, and duplicate parte 
are quickly available from stock. 


A representative will submit definite in- 
Locomotives to conditions in your mines. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE CO., Main Office and Factory, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices.—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. Stock Exchange Bldg., 314 N. 4th St., St. Louis, Mo. 403 Gas & Electric Bidg., Denver, Colo. 69 Columbia 
St., Seattle, Wash. 584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Pineville, Ky. 


THE 


IROINTON 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


Sizes 
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| TREATMENT SYSTEMS RARE METAL DETERMINATIONS | 


| GOLD DREDGING SLIME SAVING 
FLOTATION MACHINERY CAR LOAD TESTS 
MILL EQUIPMENT BY MODERN METHODS 


THE BURNHART CONCENTRATOR CO. | 
DENVER, COLO., U. S. A. 


GEORGE W. BURNHART, PRES. AND GEN. MGR. | 
| ENGINEERS, METALLURGISTS MILL BUILDERS 


The Ultimate of Simplicity 


UNIVERSAL 


Concentrating Table 


Complete Head Motion —Only One 
Operating Part 


The Centrifugal Force of a “Counter 
Weicht’’ in a loose pulley, driven on a 
fixed shaft attached to the extended ends 
of the table frame, produces the horizontal 
reciprocating concentrating motion. 


No Bearings to Adjust 
No Wearing Parts to Replace 
Only Two Grease Cups 


They are the simplest tables ever built, 
both in construction, in operation and in 
adjasiment. 

These tables have been adopted exclusively 
in practically every large mill in the south- 
west because they are simpler in every 
detail than any other made, they cost noth- 
ing for repairs and they make cleaner con- 
centrates and cleaner tails. 


Great Capacity—Wonderful Simplicity 
—Perfect Recovery 


We Invite Your Investigation 


Overstrom Manufacturing Company 
1215 First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco, Cal., U.S. A. 
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PHELPS DODGE CORPORATION 
| | 99 JOHN STREET 
| NEW YORK 
| 
COPPER 
“P. D. Co.” 
ELECTROLY TIC CASTING 


FOR THE MINE 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Agencies and Branches: 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Atlanta San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 


“MACWHYTE” 
WIRE ROPE 
Is Specially Adapted For Use In 
MINES 


The QUALITY and WORKMANSHIP are 
unequalled. 


Sole Makers 
Patent ‘*Kilindo’’ 
Non-Rotating Wire Rope 
For Shaft Sinking 


Monarch Patent Mine Car 
Hitchings 
Adaptable to any Haulage System 


MACOMBER & WHYTE ROPE CO. 
Racine Avenue Kenosha, Wisconsin 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES « CABLES 


HAZARD MFC CO 
WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK W ADAMS ST 
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United Verde Extension 
Mining Company 


Mines. JEROME, ARIZONA Smelter, VERDE, ARIZONA 


Executive Offices 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Officers and Directors 


James S. Douglas, President............ .. Douglas, Arizona 
George E. Tener, Vice-President....... ...Pittsburgh, Pa 
Louis E. Whicher, Vice-President...... ..New York 

Chas. P. Sands, Secretary and Treasurer. .....New York 
Archibald Douglas, General Counsel. . ...New York 
George Kingdon, General Manager. . . Jerome, Arizona 
...New York 
Andrew J. Pickrell............ use ....Prescott, Arizona 
William J. Reid..... New York 
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The “Stick That 


Exprosveés EXTRA 
40%5 


Does the Trick” 


HE increasing demand for manufactured products dependent upon ores makes 
it imperative that more attention must be given to the selection and use of 
explosives in the ore mining industries. 
The introduction of RED CROSS EXTRA Explosives of suitable strength and the use 
of correct detonation methods are steps toward the desired goal of increased production. 
These explosives are being used in both open and closed work, and are giving excel- 
lent satisfaction as regards performance and quantity of production. They are made 
in 20 to 60 per cent guaranteed strengths, and are low freezing. 
Red Cross Extra Explosives 
are manufactured by the largest makers of explosives; whose century of experience 
enables them to produce explosives especially adapted to the requirements of every 
kind of ore-mining—to make “‘the stick that does the trick.” 
For information about Red Cross Extra Explosives, state kind of ore, location of 
mine and present blasting methods to enable our Technical Division to make 
practical recommendations as to required grade and methods of detonation. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Pewder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 


BECAUSE— 


DYNAMITE 


Will Do Your Work Right 

is the reason you shouid use it. We have a variety of grades— 
they will suit your particular needs, no matter in what manner 
they are connected with blasting. 

Many users have individual blasting problems to solve. To 
such we offer our consultation services, and we will also make 
an exhaustive study of your requirements gratis. Then our 
recommendation of proper grades is at your disposal—whether 
you take advantage of it or not. 

Could you ask for more? 


Aetna Explosives Company, Inc. 
120 Broadway NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ATLAS HIGH EXPLOSIVES 


An Explosive for Every Requirement 
100 Different Kinds 


Dynamite 
Blasting Gelatin 
Gelatin Dynamite 
Extra Dynamite 


Permissi ble Explosives 
Quarry Powder 


Farm Powder 


Oil Well Explosives 


Miner's Friend 
Vigorite 
Coalite 

Low Powders 


ATLAS BLASTING POWDER 


Blasting and “B” Blasting 
All Standard Granulations 


ATLAS BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Delay Electric Igniters 
Elecric Fuzes 

Delay Electric Fuzes 
Electric Squibs 
Blasting Machines 


Elasting Paper 
Miners’ Squibs 
Thawing Kettles 
Tamping Bags 
Cap Crimpers 


Galvanometers 
Rheostat Fuzes 
Leading Wire 
Connecting Wire 
Blasting Caps 


Reduce Your Blasting Cost—Use Ammonia Powder 


Write us telling what you are using and we will recommend the proper grade 


of Am monia Powder. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. 
Houghton, Mich. 
Memphis 

St. Louis 


Birmingham. Ala. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Nashville 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 


SALES OFFICES: 
Boston 
Kansas City 
New Orleans 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Chicago 
Knoxville 
New York 


Pottsville, Pa. 


Des Moines, Ia. 


McAlester, Okla. 


Phi! adelphia 
Wilkes-Barre 
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DILLON-BOX IRON WORKS CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
SUPERIOR MINING 
MACHINERY 


DENVER COLORADO 


Magma Copper Company 


Producers of Copper 


Mines located at Superior, Pinal County, Arizona 


President’s Office: 14 Wall Street, New York City 


| 
| 
| 
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HERCULES POWDER CoO. 


Backing | 
The Fighter 


Back of our fighting man in France 
stands the mechanic who labors in “ 
our factories and munition plants. sh ry 
Back of the mechanic stands the % 
miner whose broad back bends to res 
his task in the dark heart of some : ‘ 
mountain. And back of the miner 
stands the power of explosives, 
loosening the grip of Mother Earth 
on her wealth of metals and 
minerals. 


Without the gigantic force o ex- 
plosives it would be utterly impos- 
sible for us to produce in sufficient 
quantities the munitions to supply 
our armies over there; the steel to 
build our battleships; the coal 
whose latent energy turns the 
wheels of our great manufacturing 
plants; the copper which goes to X, 
make our dynamos, cables, and 
shell casings; the gold which helps 
us carry the great financial burden 
of the war. 


The Hercules Powder Co. is supply- 
ing a very large proportion cf the 
explosives used by American miners, 
to whose patriotic labcr is due, in 
no small degree, our present vast 
production of the materials of war. 


HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chicago Joplin Memphis San Francisco 
nee Denver Pittsburg, Kan. New York St. Louis 
s Hazleton, Pa Pittsburgh, Pa. Salt Lake City Wilmington, Del. 
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WORTHINGTON 


Keeping ahead 
the country, 


“¢ OTHING succeeds like success” 
—this is in brief the story behind 
each of the plants grouped under 

the Worthington name. 


For each has, through many years, held 
its own high place in the esteem of Ameri- 
can industry; indeed each was called into 
being by some vital need of industry, and 
you will find our products in the service of 
countless important branches of the 
country’s production. 


And because our products are such neces- 
sary partners in so many and so varied 
interests, our growth has fairly paralleled 
the nation’s industrial development. From 
modest beginnings to eight great plants, 
each both pioneer and leader in its field, 
each under a common name preserving 
past traditions of service and satisfaction 
—this is the concrete measure of Worth- 
ington success, and a hint as well of the 
even larger part to be played in the future. 


a= 
WORKS 
Harrison, N. J. Worthington ; 
Blake-Knowles Pump and , Machinery 
or 
E. Cambridge, Mass. ation 
115 Broadway 
Cudahy, Wis. New York City 


Ingeco Engine 
/or'! 
Cudahy, Wis. 
Deane Works 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Laidlaw Works 
Elmwood Place 
Cincinnati, O. 
Snow-Holly Works 
Buffalo, 
Hazelton Works 
Hazelton, Pa. 


Branch Offices in 
24 Large Cities 
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The Weigele 
Pipe Works 


3001-3011 LARIMER STREET 
DENVER, COLO. 


Straight Seam Riveted 


PIPE 


Pressure Pipe for Water Power 
and Force Mains. 


Irrigation Pipe for Reservoir 
Outlets, Syphons and Car- 
riage. 


Casing, Suction and Discharge 
| Pipe for Pumping Plants. 


Strainer Pipe for Multiple 
Wells and Drainage. 


Ventilating Pipe for Tunnels 
and Mines. 


Blast and Smoke Pipe for 
Smelters. 


Smoke Stacks and Smoke 
Connections. 


Oil and Water Tanks. 


Sheet Metal Construction for 
Sugar Factories. 


Twenty-five Years’ Experiences Merits 
Your Inquiries—And 


“If Weigele Makes It, 


|” It Is Made Right” 


| 
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THE EQUITABLE POWDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES 
EAST ALTON, ILL. 


Alton Brand Explosives 


“B” BLASTING POWDER 
DYNAMITE 
BLACK DIAMOND PERMISSIBLES 
BIG RED PERMISSIBLES 
LITTLE RED PERMISSIBLES 
BLASTING SUPPLIES 
SAFETY FUSE 
BLASTING CAPS 
ELECTRIC BLASTING CAPS 
SQUIBS 


MILLS 


EAST ALTON, ILL. MARION, ILLINOIS FT. SMITH, ARK. 


DISTRIBUTING MAGAZINES 


East Alton, Il. Minnesota Transfer, Minn. Sherman, Texas. 
Marion, Illinois, McAlester, Oklahoma Waco, Texas. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. Pittsburg, Kansas. New Braunfels, Texas. 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas. Fort Worth, Texas. 


| 
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Results 


If it had not been for the untiring effort of THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, many clauses 
would have been retained in the Revenue Bill that 
would have worked vast hardship for your company. 


Do you know WHY these inequalities were re- 
moved? 


Do you know WHY the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee accepted SIX out of EIGHT of the Recommen- 
dations made to it in behalf of the Mining Indus- 
try, by THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS? 


The Reason: 


Members of the Senate Finance Committee are 
fully aware that The American Mining Congress is 
composed of the fairest, most representative mining 
men in the country; they know that when practically 
four thousand of these men agree that certain clauses 
in that bill would discriminate against the mining in- 
dustry, there is reason for readjustment. They know 
that The American Mining Congress is not a partisan 
organization, that it represents ALL branches of min- 
ing, and that a recommendation made by it carries the 
best thought of the leaders in the world’s greatest 
industry. 


Results Count! 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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SEA LION Waterproof Leather 
Belting is speeding up war time 
production of the Industrial Lum- 
ber Company at Elizabeth, La., 
and in many other factories, mines 
and shipyards all over the world. 


The 3 ply, 26 inch by 200 feet 
SEA LION belt, here illustrated, 
after running day and night for 
over a year, shows absolutely no 
signs of wear—there is not a 
scratch on it. It delivers 610 
horsepower and makes a double 
drive with 18 foot drive pulley and 
two 52 inch driven pulleys. 


SEA LION Waterproof Leather 
Belting is absolutely waterproof— 
has great tensile strength—and 
just enough elasticity to give it 
life on the pulleys. 


Manufacturers who have studied 
various problems of power trans- 
mission are unanimovs in their 
endorsement of SEA LION Water- 
proof Leather Belting. Write for 
free bock of data and valuable 
information. 


ONLDA 


Green Street, Sam 
Illinois 


WATE 424018 
2 
> 
| 
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Vulcan Hoist made for Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Company, Lansford, Pa. 
(One of several repeat orders) 


N° matter how difficult’a hoisting job may 
be, you can depend upon successful perfor- 
mance with a ‘‘Vulcan.” 


Vulcan Hoists are equipped with every known 
device to safeguard the lives of workmen. 


For the past 70 years Vulcan Hoists have stood 
for the best of workmanship, the best of material 
and the best of service. 


& 
Vulcan ‘Tron Works You are welcome to the services of our engineering 
1736 MAIN ST.,WILKES-BARRE,PA. department on your hoist questions, whether 
New York Chicago you buy or not. 


| 
SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 
| 


Absolutely automatic. 


| MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 
Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


| The above are worthy of investiga- 


° ion. Let ustell you more. We will 
A re Y ou G e t t | ng = sienned with the opportunity 
This Every Month? 
CONCENTRATION 
Ask Us To Put You | ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


On Our List 


| Los Angeles Calif., U.S. A. 


| 
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Give us 


Look for this — 


the mark of leadership in 
electrical decelopment and 
manufacture 


Every electrical engineering and manufacturing facility of this 
company was applied «without stint or limit” to 
the vital business of winning the war. 


coal!” And Mule Power gives way to Electric Power 


The arms of victory are forged in the nation's 
industrial plants. he bridge to France is the 
line of ships that stretches across the Atlantic. 
These must have sufficient coal. ~?t 


Our coal mining industry’ made a world’s record 
last year, despite many handica’ In the 
anthracite mines alone, the labor shortage was 
16 per cent, and the Government drafted many 
of the mules for the army’s needs. Yet produc- 
tion increased 14 per cent over the previous 
year. 


How was it done? ByTbetter methods. By 
electrification. The electric mine locomotive, 
operated by one man, hauls a half dozen or more 
cars. Electric hoisting makes deep mining 
possible. Electrically operated ventilating 
fans safeguard the A of those toiling be- 
zm neath ground. Electric coal cutters and drills 


Z SN a time and labor. 


The cutting of timber for entrance ways, shor- 
ing and pillaring is speeded up by electric — 
Additional motor-driven pumps are 

keep new and old workings dry, so that work 
proceeds without interruption. 


Many coal operators looked to the General 
Electric Company for this assistance. G-E 
Mining Specialists responded by giving their 
attention to the problems confronti each 
mine and the great G-E manufacturing depart- 
ments did their part by making prompt 
deliveries. 


This year, the demands upon the mines and al 
industry are greater, and the labor supply 
scarcer, than ever before. The General Electric 
Company pledges its entire engineering and 
manufacturing facilities to every industry and 
individual manufacturer or operator e 
in essential war work 

43-65 


otors 


From the Mightiest to the Tiniest (@F. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Principal Office: SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Sales Offices in Al) Large Cities 
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Novo Tvpe U High 


Pressure Pumping 


Novo Type M 
Hoisting Outfit 


Outfit 


Getting Water 
Getting Rid of Water 


The prospector cr mine operator is always 
confronted by one of these problems—sometimes 
by both. 

Novo Complete Pumping Outfits meet these 
needs with lowest first cost, lowest operating 
cost, and solid, enduring efiiciency. 


Combining a perfected engine and a perfected 
pump, Novo Type U and Triplex Pumping 
Outfits are unequaled for pumping water from 
long distances and against high heads. Type 
U, compact and portable, will pump a two-inch 
stream against a three-mile hcad, day in and 
day out, with minimum attention. Novo Triplex 
Fumping Outfit is a heavy cuty pump especially 
adapted to the reyuirements cf mining work. 

There are more than 75 types and sizes cf 
Novo Outtits, including Hoists, Pumping Out- 
fits, Air Compressor Out.its, Combination 
Compressor and Hcisting Outiits. All Novo 
Outfits are engine-driven and furnished com- 
plete with Novo Engine. Furnished to operate 
on gasoline, kerosene or Cistiilate. 

Write to us for further information. Our 
engineering departme.it is at your service to 
aid you in selecting the right e,uipment fcr 
your needs. 


ENGINE Co. 
cl E. it, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
$25 Porter Street, Lansing, Michigan 


ENGINES 
and OUTFITS 


REGUS: parcon 
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BURN ALL YOUR COAL 


Control the air which comes in contact with your fuel. Forcing 
too much cold air through a thin fire bed wastes the heat elements. 
Too little air circulating through a deep fuel bed means stagnation 
through failure to establish life-giving draft. 


The construction of our grate eliminates high pressure requirements 
and the amount of air passing through the burning fuel is controlled 
by dampers. 


THE ILLINOIS 
STOKER has some of 
the general lines of the 
Standard Chain Grate 
Stoker. 

But jt is as DIFFER- 
ENT as Science can 
make it. 

It eliminates Waste 
by preventing loss of 
unburned fuel and by 
distributing the air as 
it is needed. 


In burning coke braise, 
anthracite culms, and 
coals of low volatile 
analysis we have pro- 
vided a special compart- 
ment which operates 
under DOWN DRAFT 
conditions and draws 
the hot gases through 
the fuel as it enters the 
combustion chamber. 

This raises the tempera- 
ture of the fuel, pro- 
vides continuous and 
rapid ignition and 
makes efficient the 
last heat unit. 


O 
EFFICIENCY 


The combination of super-heated air with fuel 
already highly heated, results in MORE RAPID 
COMBUSTION and a MAXIMUM BOILER RATING. 


THE FUEL PROBLEM SOLVED 


We have worked out the theory of combustion on a chain Grate 
Stoker so perfectly that we feel that we are offering you the 
HIGHEST TYPE OF STOKER IN THE MARKET TODAY. 


By means of the tuyeres or air ducts between the chains with the 
auxiliary dampers, we are able to apply the air in graduated proportions 
from front to back, making temperature control possible. 

The drippings of fine coal are disposed of without interfering with the 
operation of a unit of the Stoker. This feature is an advantage you can 
get only in the Illinois Stoker. 


Will successfully burn any character of fuel that contains carbon or volatile 
matter—anthracite—bituminous—lignite—coke braise. 


Catalogue, with design showing principle upon which we add to the 
profit side of your ledger, will be forwarded upon application. 


(ILLINOIS STOKER CO.,ALTON, ILLS, 
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The 
Consolidated Coal Company 
of St. Louis 


Daily Capacity, 17,000 Tons 


Old Colony Bldg. Railway Exchange Bldg. 


CHIGAGO ST. LOUIS 


Mt. Olive and Staunton Coal 
Company 


MINES 1 & 2, STAUNTON, ILL. 


CAPACITY 5000 TONS DAILY 


1012 FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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SCREENS 


A” Sereens are built”in 


all shapes and sizes, 
and for any requirement. 


The big revolving screens are 
designed for the most severe crush- 
ing plant and mine service. The 
screen is formed of cast iron ends, 
securely connected by heavy angle 
ironj bars to which the screen 
plates are bolted. No spiders— 
no internal obstructions. The 
large driving gear at the discharge 
end is renewable, as is also the 
forged steel tire carrying the re- 
ceiving end. Bearings are extra 
heavy, provided with compression 
grease cups and fitted with high- 


grade babbitt lining. 


Reciprocating grizzlies, rocker 
screens, oscillating screens and 
other standard and special types of 
“S-A”’ screening machinery are 
built for every purpose. Every one 
built to give the /ongest continuous 
service under the hardest condi- 


tions! 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co. Aurora, Illinois 
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OUR TWENTY-FIRST 
ANNIVERSARY 


The American Mining Congress has 
reached the age of maturity. It was or- 
ganized in Denver, Colorado, during the 
year 1897. It is now twenty-one years 
old and ready to assume the responsibili- 
ties of manhood. Its promise of future 
service is justified by the accomplish 
ments of the past. It has grown both 
in conservatism, power of accomplish- 
ment, influence and ability to serve. It 
is ready to assume and direct the larger 
functions as its equipment is increased. 

With the twenty-first anniversary of 
The .\mericin Mining Congress his come 
a period of readjustment; a period when 
changes in all lines are essential for 
meeting changing conditions; a period 
in which every industry will require the 
closest working relation between its mem- 
bers and the Federal Government. 

The American Mining Congress feels 
that a history filled with success and 
twenty-one years’ experience are suffi- 
cient credentials to offer in asking greater 
support from that industry for the con- 
tinuance of all important work. The 
mining industry has more than performed 
its patriotic duty in meeting war needs; 
in paying taxes large in comparison to 
those levied upon other industries; and 
in meeting the requirements for rare and 
unusual metals has made extensive in- 
vestments necessary only to meet war 
needs. So, with the reconstruction pe- 
riod come grave questions affecting the 
mining industry in the amortization of 


WASHINGTON 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


American Mining Congress 


DrEcEMBER, 1918 


normally excessive plant equipment and 
the disposal of surplus products; and 
with the reconstruction period have come 
many political changes requiring new 
educational campaigns concerning the 
wasting character and legislative require- 
ments of the industry. 
EFFICIENCY AND WAGES 

It is estimated that the productive 
capacity of the United States is 10 per 
cent in excess of its consumption re- 
quirements. This means that 10 per cent 
of our total production must be sold in 
foreign markets in order to provide con- 
tinuous employment for all our produc- 
tive agencies. To insure this outlet for 
our surplus production requires that the 
prices at which the surplus can be sold 
must be such as will permit us to enter 
foreign markets in competition with for- 
eign producers. 

This may not require a low wage scale, 
but it does require maximum efficiency 
of productive forces. Wages may be 
high, but they must not be high as com- 
pared with the output. Approximately 
seventy per cent of production cost is 
represented by wages paid. The value 
of a wage depends not so much upon 
its amount as upon its purchasing power 
as applied to life necessities and lux- 
uries. If the wages of capital and labor 
are reduced uniformly, no disadvantage 
can come to the wage earner and, to 
the point where the outlet for our sur- 
plus production is possible, such reduc- 
tion will be a distinct and uniform ad- 
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vantage. Both labor and capital must 
understand that that price level which 
will permit a sale of our surplus produc- 
tion is altogether best for both. 


THE GOLD SITUATION 


With the ending of the war the proc- 
esses will begin to operate which will to 
some extent relieve the pressure upon 
the gold mining industry. The gradual 
release of the man-power of the nation, 
the general reduction of prices, the abil- 
ity of the machinery plants to furnish 
equipment for operation promptly and 
at a reasonable price, all will aid in mak- 
ing profitable gold mines which during 
war conditions could not operate. It is 
hardly to be expected, however, that 
these prices will be reduced to the pre- 
war level. Even those levels immediate- 
ly preceding the pre-war period were 
so high that gold mining was on the 
decrease and unless those same average 
price levels are to be reached again, 
there can be no substantial hope for the 
production of gold on a normal basis. 

It has been urged by the MINING 
CONGRESS JOURNAL that some special 
artificial stimulation should be given 
to the gold mining industry because of 
the fact that its product is restricted 
in value by governmental edict and dur- 
ing the present time its exportation to 
foreign markets has been under em- 
bargo. Arguments have been made 
against the proposal that a bounty 
should be paid by the Government upon 
all newly produced gold, that this would 
in effect disturb the standard of value, 
or, as it is more tersely put, would 
lengthen the yardstick of measurements. 
The Mintnc ConGrEss JOURNAL has 
urged that the Government could, with- 
out disturbing the standard, offer special 
inducements for gold production during 
the high price period. A very clever 
method of meeting this situation, in a 
way which could not possibly disturb 
the standard of gold value as a money 
medium and at the same time would per- 
mit the output of gold mines to receive 
a higher average price, is presented in 
an article elsewhere in this issue, by Mr. 
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John Clausen, Vice President of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, California. Those of our readers 
who are interestd in the gold question 
should read this article. 


STAND BY THE CONSTITUTION 


Now that the war is over, the patriotic 
reasons which have stayed public critic- 
ism of the actions of public officials, 
have perhaps lost force, and hereafter 
the officials whose acts do not conform 
to the public view, may expect to have 
their shortcomings openly and fearlessly 
discussed. During the war times, there 
were ample reasons why the Executive 
should have unlimited power in order 
that the Nation might speak as one man 
with power so exercised as to be most 
effective to carry out the great task of 
Hun destruction. 

This being accomplished, the next 
important step will be to return not 
perhaps to the times immediately pre- 
ceding the breaking out of the war, 
but to the good old fashioned times 
when the Constitution of the United 
States was regarded as something more 
than a piece of paper to be set aside at 
will. The experience of the past gives 
complete support to the belief that any 
desired public act which does not con- 
form to the principles laid down in the 
Constitution of the United States, is an 
act which is dangerous to the common- 
wealth. The perfect balance of power 
between State and Nation laid down in 
the Constitution, should not be dis- 
turbed except after the long and tedious 
process of constitutional amendment. 

If the demand for a change in our 
governmental principles is strong enough 
to secure an amendment to the Consti- 
tution by the people themselves, it may 
well be that new principles thus adopted 
may represent the voice of the people as 
expressed after mature deliberation. 
Any more rapid changes of the funda- 
mental principles upon which our Gov- 
ernment is founded, are likely to be 
dangerous in themselves and particularly 
dangerous as a precedent for the jus- 
tification of mob rule as against the real 
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will of the people. The United States 
is a government of the people. As a 
safeguard to their interests, it was pro- 
vided that there should be three co- 
ordinate branches of the Federal Gov- 
ernment; the Executive, Legislative and 
the Judicial. Each of these departments 
was independent of the other within 
certain limits laid down by the Constitu- 
tion. It will be dangerous to this 
country when encroachments of one 
department upon the prerogatives of 
another shall receive public sanction. 
It was the duty of Congress to enact 
laws; it was the duty of the Courts to 
construe those laws; it was the duty of 
the Executive to enforce those laws as 
enacted by Congress and construed by 
the Courts. Every tendency to desert 
these principles is always dangerous to 
the liberties of the people and particu- 
larly dangerous in these tithes of gen- 
eral unrest throughout the world. The 
experience of Mexico and the conditions 
in Russia furnish ample proof of the 
importance of standing firmly by the 
Constitution. 


IDEALISTIC IMPERIALISM 


In every classroom in every academic 
institution for generations, the proper 
study of economics has started with: 

“The conservation of waste is the 
measure of civilization.” 

Academicians have accepted that with- 
out question, perhaps, because they knew 
no better. 

In the same classic environs, the study 
of employment and unemployment—par- 
ticularly the latter—has gone on side by 
side with the study of waste. The in- 
terdependence of repair of waste and 
employment has, evidently, escaped at- 
tention of these social economists. 

Most of us who have had some prac- 
tical experience of business appreciate 
that fully a fourth of the business of the 
world has been done on the results of 
avoidable waste. In like manner, a fixed 
proportion of the employment is ac- 
counted for in the same way. Still, the 
academicians would stop the waste and 
hope still to find employment for the 


whole mass of labor—including even the 
swarming population of Belgium. 

Being an academician, our revered 
President has espoused both doctrines 
bodily and occupies the rather awkward 
position of having his two feet on two 
subjects which are moving in opposite 
directions, with physical consequences to 
himself which it is perfectly easy to 
foresee. 

Perhaps this accounts for a recent 
pronouncement—date and audience given 
on application. The President was, if 
you recall, confronted, in the early stages 
of the war, with a rather serious coal 
problem. In November, 1917, a railroad 
man said to Mr. Hoover, the Food Ad- 
ministrator, that if the cross hauls on 
coal could be avoided, enough cars would 
be saved to carry all the coal which the 
country needed. Mr. Hoover mentioned 
the subject to the Railroad War Board. 
The Railroad War Board inducted the 
idea—by subterfuge—into the mind of 
Mr. Garleld. Mr. Garfield “sold” the 
President on the idea. Thus the zoning 
of American coal became a fact. 

The President saw in this a movement 
in the conservation of waste which he 
had long espoused. Now that we are 
near the end of the war and now that 
reconstruction movements loom large, 
the President proposes to apply the same 
notion to the international situation. 

He has said that the whole world is 
to be zoned, on a commercial basis; 
products are to be allowed to travel only 
in their natural transit zone. This will 
avoid international trade conflicts. Ina 
word, the flag may travel as far as it 
darned pleases, but there are certain 
hurdles which trade will not be allowed 
to take in the attempt to follow Old 
Glory. 

Further, the President has said that if 
a supply of material is found in one 
place only but is needed the world over, 
it shall become international property 
subject to international control. 

It is easy to imagine that the world 
would grab avidly at this idea with re- 
spect to potash which is found in Ger- 
many mainly. We can also imagine that 
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some difficulty might be encountered if it 
applied to ships which are owned prin- 
cipally by England and, today, the United 
States and Japan. 

There is but one difficulty with this 
whole idea. We, on this side of the 
Atlantic, may dream on in that idealism, 
but the rest of the world is likely to leave 
us sitting in the shadow of our dreams. 
As, for example, England. It controls, 
we will all admit, the shipping of the 
world. It can dictate terms. What ships 
we have would not care for our soldiers 
in France. We are still at the mercy of 
England and will be for years. Yet to- 
day we want to sell coal in South 
America. We could do so if we had the 
ships. 

But—and here is the rub—England 
will not give us ships because she insists 
upon selling that coal to South America 
herself. 

What is more, England knows that 
South America must have coal. She is 
supplying it today on one proviso—that 
those who are thus signally favored shall 
sign a contract with England for their 
full requirements for five years after 
the war. 

England, apparently, is not subscrib- 
ing, in advance, to the zone idea of the 
President. If it did, it is hard to figure 
how the workers could be kept employed 
in those narrow trade zones which the 
Washington “experts” would figure out. 

All of which leads to the conclusion 
that an academic theory is beautiful in a 
class room, but it seems a mighty small 
patch for a mighty big hole when you 
try to make it cover the industrial con- 
ditions of the whole world. 


THE WYOMING OIL SITUATION 

Chief Justice Marshall was credited 
with saying that there was but one thing 
in this world which the Lord did not 
know in advance, and that was, “what 
the verdict of a jury was going to be.” 

It is equally difficult to comprehend 
the logic of a Federal Government with 
a dire need for increasing oil production 
which is continually on the lookout to 
prevent the development of oil fields, 
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wherever there is any hope that such de- 
velopment may prove successful. Dur- 
ing the early summer months a great 
scarcity of gasoline was expected. Auto- 
mobile users were limited in their con- 
sumption. An appeal was made to oil 
producers to hurry up production; that 
oil stocks of the country were lower than 
ever before in recent history, and that 
the demand for war purposes was in- 
creasing. A general appeal was made 
to increase production and to decrease 
consumption. The Wyoming Oil Field 
is a comparatively new development. 
Much “wildcatting” (sinking of wells in 
undeveloped regions) was in progress. 
No single well is a sufficient recompense 
for the risks involved of sinking wells 
in undeveloped territory. But one well 
in fifty produces oil. The wildcatter must 
have more than the first well discovered 
in order to recompense him for the enor- 
mous expense of drilling the fifty wells. 

Back in the Roosevelt Administration 
an effort was begun to change the plan 
under which the western public lands 
had been theretofore administered. This 
was known as the conservation move- 
ment. It anticipated a retention in the 
Federal Government of the power re- 
sources of the West. A preliminary step 
was the withdrawal from location and 
entry of all lands suspected of containing 
oil or coal. During all of these years since, 
Congress has had under consideration 
the enactment of a leasing bill under 
which these lands could be operated 
under control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In January, 1918, the House Commit- 
tee on Public Lands was still consider- 
ing this bill. Searching for information 
in this behalf, the Honorable Scott Fer- 
ris, chairman of the House Public Lands 
Committee, submitted to Secretary of the 
Interior Lane, a question relating to the 
Wyoming Oil Lands. The question and 
answer follow: 

Question: Has the Executive Branch 
of the Government in contemplation the 
making of any additional withdrawals 
due to the recent oil locations in Wyo 
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ming, and if so, what areas and to what 
extent?” 

Answer: “The Executive Branch of 
the Government is not recommending ad- 
ditional withdrawals on account of the 
recent oil activities in Wyoming.” 

This assurance from the @dministra- 
tion led to large expenditures in various 
districts of Wyoming in prempecting for 
oil. Thousands of wells were sunk at dif- 
ferent points. At Lusk, Wyoming, there 
was a favorable result. At a denth of 
3,700 feet, a 1,500 barrel oil well was 
brought in and immediately after this 
discovery and only a short time before 
the recent election, all of the oil lands 
which could be suspected of containing 
oil in the neighborhood of Lusk, Wyo- 
ming, were withdrawn from entry. 

It must be remembered that under the 
present law pertaining to mining de- 
velopment, the discovery is essential to 
complete the location. This one well, 
having made a discovery of oil, has com- 
pleted its location and will be entitled 
to receive a patent for that particular lo- 
cation. In surrounding territory hundreds 
of other wells have been driven, hundreds 
of thousands of dollars have been spent in 
sinking wells, none of which have as yet 
made that discovery which entitles them 
to a patent under the law. These other 
wildeatters may continue development 
and if an oil discovery is made, may per- 
haps, under the law, secure patent for the 
single location . It is conceded by all who 
know conditions that this reward is en- 
tirely inadequate to the risk taken and 
the money expended in the discovery of 
oil. Unless adjacent territory can be se- 
cured in which wells may be driven in 
territory where there is a real promise 
of discovery, capital cannot be induced 
to wildcat in undeveloped territory. 

When an oil operator comes to Wash- 
ington and asks for justice, he is im- 
mediately branded as a Standard Oil 
hireling and no serious attention is given 
to his appeal for justice. 

If an Oil Leasing Bill were to be hoped 
for from this or any future Congress, 
there might be a time when development 
might be anticipated, but if the present 
condition is to continue, oil prospecting 
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must cease. For many years the West 
protested against the enactment of a leas- 
ing bill and the creation of a different 
policy, as applied to its power resources, 
from that which has been applied to the 
East. After many years of protest, the 
West surrendered under protest, but still 
surrendered. Since that time the wrangle 
has been between various departments 
of the Federal Government, while Con- 
gress has meekly stood by and waited for 
instructions from the administration. It 
is natural to expect that the Department 
of the Interior, charged with the admin- 
istration of the public lands of the West, 
might be expected to be consulted by 
Congress when legislation of this char- 
acter is under consideration. But it has 
been a puzzle to know why the Navy 
Department and the Department of Jus- 
tice should be permitted to dictate to 
Congress what legislation of this char- 
acter shall be enacted. For more than 
a year now past these departments have 
been wrangling with each other, with 
the Interior Department “present but not 
voting” in an effort to come to some con- 
clusion as to what action they would per- 
mit on the part of Congress. It is true 
that the Constitution of the United States 
has placed the responsibility for legis- 
lation upon the two houses of Congress 
subject to the veto power of the Presi- 
dent. We are prepared to suspend criti- 
cism of a Congress which, in war time 
has, for war purposes, followed the dic- 
tation of the President, but we cannot 
reconcile our ideas of constitutional gov- 
ernment in such a way as to justify the 
arrogance of the Navy Department and 
the Department of Justice, assuming to 
direct Congress, nor can we reconcile our 
estimate of the dignity of Congress and 
the responsibility of Congress with its 
abject surrender to these accidents of 
governmental control, who _ probably 
never would have been elected by the 
people for the responsibilities which they 
have assumed. If the people of the 
United States had intended that these 
men should be clothed with legislative 
authority, they would have been sent to 
Congress and would not have been obliged 
to seek political appointment through the 
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aid of political bosses. We do not criti- 
cize these men who, through personal 
ability, have extended their power, but 
we do criticize a Congress which ab- 
dicates in favor of these interlopers in 
legislative affairs. 


LABOR’S ULTIMATUM 


In Mexico one general rule pertains in 
society, in business—everywhere : “Ma- 
nana por la Manana.” ‘Tomorrow 
after tomorrow is sufficiently soon for 
almost all things. 

Today in the United States, we are 
facing serious problems the solution of 
which mean business prosperity—em- 
ployment of all productive forces with 
proper remuneration or business stagna- 
tion—idle capital and unemployed labor, 
according as they are worked out by labor 
and capital. 

Labor leaders have expressed them- 
selves as not in the least worried over 
the future. Nor have they been worried 
over war problems. There is a reason. 
They were well organized before the 
stress of miljtary preparation came upon 
us. They are better organized now. 
While the producers of the basic wealth 
of the nation have been pondering quite 
incidentally upon what may happen when 
“the boys come home” these leaders have 
been planning a clever coup, most suc- 
cessfully worked out in the organization 
and financing of the Pan-American Labor 
Committee. The “preparedness” lessons 
of the war resulted in “preparedness 
plans” to prevent the importation of 
Mexican or Spanish speaking labor ex- 
cepting under terms dictated by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

At the Laredo Conference, Samuel 
Gompers, astute and inspired leader of 
the Federation, who recently carried a 
message of cheer from America to the 
laborites of England, gave expression to 
what may be considered the position of 
the labor organizations at this time, when 
in answer to the statement of William 
H. Barr, president of the National Found- 
ers Association, that a reduction of wage 
and longer working hours were essential 
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elements in meeting the foreign market 
conditions of the future, he said: 

“With the understanding of the responsi- 
bility that goes with my words, notice is given 
here and now that the American working peo- 
ple will not be forced back either by Barr, 
this association or all the bourbons in the 
United States.” 

“One word more—the American labor move- 
ment will cooperate with all other agencies to 
help in this reconstruction time. Our move- 
ment is not to destroy, but to construct. And 
all may just as well understand now as at any 
other time that the advantage which the work- 
ers of America and of the allied countries have 
gained and which we hope to extend to the 
people even of the conquered countries, are 
not going to be taken away from us. And we 
will resist in that attempt to the uttermost.” 


This places the issue unmistakably be- 
fore the American people. The working 
out of reconstructions on the part of the 
Government and employers of labor will 
have the full support of Mr. Gompers’ or- 
ganization up to the point where changes 
must be considered in order that all 
things can move downward to a normal 
level. When Mr. Gompers’ “dead line” 
is reached, the negotiations must end and 
something must happen. The law of sup- 
ply and demand has no place in the pro- 
gram. Sacrifice must fall upon all other 
classes and cease with organized labor. 

If Mr. Gompers wished that the Amer- 
ican people should know, early, of the 
part which his organization is to take in 
the readjustment of things, he has taken 
the right moment and method. It is now 
up to the business men of the nation as 
never before to organize, not upon an 
aggressive or offensive basis but for the 
purpose of finding out what their re- 
quirements and limitations are, what ele- 
ments of cost must be reduced and how, 
what business conditions will be re- 
quired to maintain business upon a profit- 
able basis. 

If Mr. Gompers is shown to be right 
and the reorganized commercial program 
will allow the present wages to continue, 
still enabling the United States to meet 
foreign competition, then and only then 
can he expect to be allowed to stand 
fast in his position. 

Mr. Gompers has been of great serv- 
ice to the nation in many periods of crisis. 
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He has accomplished invaluable service 
by giving notice of labor’s attitude in ad- 
vance of any public discussion of recon- 
struction. 

Will the mining fraternity wait until 
tomorrow after tomorrow to consider the 


matter? Labor began its deliberations 
yesterday. It is not even worrying about 
tomorrow. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


The wealth of the United States is 
estimated at $250,000,000,000; its an- 
nual production, $50,000,000,000. Six 
per cent of its total wealth is $15,000,- 
000,000, which is 30 per cent of its an- 
nual production. From these figures, 
speaking approximately, it may be as- 
sumed that 70 per cent of the cost of our 
total annual production is the cost of 
labor and 30 per cent is the cost of the 
capital which includes the natural re- 
sources as well as the machinery of 
production. Should price levels be re- 
duced to 60 per cent of the present 
levels it would mean that the earning 
capacity of the United States would be 
reduced from $50,000,000,000 annually 
to $30,000,000,000 annually. If the re- 
duction of labor and capital shall be 
uniform, it would mean that capital 
would earn 3.6 per cent or nine billions 
of the total earning power of the nation, 
while labor’s wages would be reduced 
from thirty-five billions to twenty-one 
billions. If the sixty per cent level is 
the basis to which business must return 
in order to be normal, and in order 
that we may find market for our sur- 
plus goods in foreign markets, then 
labor must be brought to see that that 
price level is altogether the best for 
him as well as for the employer. Best 
for the wage earner because it insures 
continuous employment without reducing 
the purchasing power of his earning. 


THE FUTURE OF GOLD MINING 

Gold is the cheapest thing in the 
world today. This condition has been 
brought about by the rise in the price 
of all things of which gold is the value 
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measure. The cost of gold producution is 
now more than sixty per cent greater 
than in the pre-war period. Gold is 
worth more today than ever in history 
notwithstanding the fact that its pur- 
chasing power is very much less. This 
seems to be a strange statement but an- 
alysis will prove it to be strictly true. 
The indebtedness of the world based 
upon gold is many times greater than 
ever before in the history of the world 
The amount of gold available to pay 
those debts is less in proportion to their 
amount than ever before. These state- 
ments, if true, prove conclusively that 
gold is worth more than ever before, 
notwithstanding the fact that its purchas- 
ing power is less. Gold will buy only ap- 
proximately seventy-five per cent. as 
much of labor’s time and not more than 
fifty per cent. of the efficiency of labor 
that it did in the pre-war period. In 
other words, labor is able to draw its pay 
for performing a service fifty per cent. 
less than its usual performance, this 
not altogether because of unwillingness 
but because of a lack of discipline and 
executive direction. The closing of the 
war will halt the headlong increasing 
prices which accentuate this discrepancy 
and decrease the world waste which has 
been adding to the scarcity, but this 
will not alter or reduce the demand 
which will be made upon gold. The 
great necessity for gold will rapidly 
make itself manifest as the time ap- 
proaches for payment of the world’s 
bonded indebtedness. It is now the 
cheapest thing in the world and yet 
gold is the standard and world accepted 
measure of value. It is a strange situ- 
ation and one which will not last. Gold 
will come back because the greater the 
burdens become the greater the rebound 
when those burdens are lifted. Gold 
will still be the measure of value. Your 
debt if payable in gold will take your 
property, all of it, unless you are able to 
exchange less than its whole for the 
amount of gold called for by your 
obligation. The world is in debt, woe- 
fully in debt. Its debts are increasing 
with startling rapidity. Property values 
are rising in proportion. When pay day 
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comes, these conditions will reverse 
themselves. Reversal is inevitable. Gold 
will then come into its own. An owner 
of a gold mine will then operate under 
reversed conditions, then the cost of his 
operation will be less and the value of 
his output more. Now the costs are 
sixty per cent above normal, his output 
value fifty per cent. below’ normal. 
Wisdom and foresight ought to prevent 
both conditions but it will not. The 
effective intelligence of the nation is 
not equal to the occasion. Gold produc- 
tion is now being decreased with no 
benefit to other lines of business. Later 
all other lines of industry will su.ter 
with corresponding benefit to the gold 
industry. This is the time gold mining 
companies should fortify themselves, 
protect their holdings and wait. Many 
companies will be unable to do this. 
Consequently, this is the time to buy 
gold mines—buy, and hold, and wait. 
Gold will again come into its own. 
There is nothing more sure. 


A CURE FOR COAL TROUBLES 

To put the coal industry into a safe 
position, three things must be taken out 
of it that were inserted by the war— 
politics, overcapitalization and overpro- 
duction. 

Politics came without reason or justi- 
fication. Overcapitalization came _ be- 
cause the Government has not learned 
enough about business yet to appreciate 
the need for amortization. This seems 
strange after all our talk about watered 
stock. Still it is true. Overproduction 
is merely accentuated in coal and is an 
unavoidable result of the war needs and 
the prices which have prevailed for 
nearly two years. 

Even if those things could be taken 
out of coal—it is a long, hard job—the 
nation cannot be served, in the broader 
sense, by coal until something is put in 
—protection against the pressure of the 
reserve coal land and encouragement of 
the extraction of by-products as part of 
the coal business. 

The big problem is to find a way to 
hold the reserve coal land in reserve. 
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This must be done without the intrusion 
of politics because the latter—if it is a 
cure—is worse than the disease. But if a 
scheme can be devised by which coal can 
he held in reserve, the diversifying of the 
coal business will come as the natural re- 
sult of putting a sound commercial foot 
ing under the industry. To get this 
diversity, all that is needed is a period of 
assured profit for the business substantial 
enough to allow a certain amount of 
money to be accumulated by coal com- 
panies. With that money coal will ex 
pand its own activities into other and 
more profitable lines. 

If this elaborate program is not pos 
sible as a result of a political bargain, 
then a sure way to a secure coal future 
is so to revise the basis for capital issues 
that those which are put out are sound 
and can be made good paper for the 
banks to handle through their merchan- 
dising departments. More promise is 
held out in the latter direction than in 
any other that has been suggested. In- 
vestigations into this subject lead to 
the belief that these issues can be so 
based they will be sound. So, we may 
look for proper coal development through 
the banks rather than through the politi 
cal offices. 


The original War Minerals Bill was 
so worded as to create a dictatorship over 
the mining operations of the country 
Opposition to this plan quickly developed, 
it being urged that until the mining in 
dustry should fail to meet the public 
war requirements, there was no valid rea- 
son why its operation should be inter- 
fered with by special governmental 
agencies. In those lines, where normal 
conditions did not make for production, 
i. e., where the total cost of producing 
these minerals in foreign countries and 
transportation to our shores was much 
below the cost of home _ production, 
the domestic industry could not operate. 
Even to meet the war demand it was 
patent that those minerals could not be 
produced here because of the certainty 
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that the closing of the war would ter- 
minate the demand at renumerative 
prices, except as Congress might create 
a protective tariff to enable the domestic 
industry to survive in competition with 
foreign competition. 

So far as the ferro minerals were con- 
cerned, there was general public approval 
of the War Minerals Bill as it was 
changed to induce development and pro- 
duction. The House of Representatives 
quickly passed the original War Minerals 
Control Bill with some modification. No 
particular objection was raised to its ob- 
jectionable features because of the oppor- 
tunity thereafter available in the Senate 
for the correction of its manifest errors. 
The Senate Committee on Mines and 
Mining promptly took up an investiga- 
tion of the merits of the bill, and after 
somewhat prolonged hearings, reported 
the bill to the Senate, which was in time 
duly adopted and later signed by the 
President. 

The bill was intended to be a war 
measure. Its purpose was to make con- 
ditions under which the ferro mineral 
industry of this country could be made 
to meet the war demands of the country 
without loss to those who engaged in 
the enterprise. While the bill was under 
consideration by Congress, agencies of 
the Government appealed to the mining 
fraternity of the country to save the na- 
tion by producing chrome, manganese, 
pyrites, tungsten, and other rare min- 
erals, u'ging that without a supply of 
these minerals the steel industry must 
fail, and that the steel industry’s opera- 
tion at full speed was absolutely essen- 
tial to the proper prosecution of the war. 
Under these conditions and with full 
fa'th thet the government which urged 
this production would deal fairly with 
the men who met this demand, several 
million dollars have been invested in these 
enterprises. 

The War Minerals Bill was intended 
to meet these conditions and provide 
against loss to those who met the Gov- 
ernment’s critical need. It is a lament- 
able fact that the bill was not put into 


operation until after the close of the war, 
and until after the patriotic efforts of 
the ferro mineral producers had accom- 
plished what the bill had intended to in- 
duce them to accomplish, viz., created an 
ample supply of these minerals of which 
there had been such a dire and dangerous 
shortage. The wording of the bill is 
such as to make it extremely doubtful 
whether it can technically apply to a sit- 
uation in which there is a surplus of these 
materials. When the bill could have 
served to prevent the gross injustice 
which is now threatened to the ferro 
mineral producers, its operation was pre- 
vented by the influence of one man, 
who desired to add one more power to 
the already dangerous powers of his or- 
ganization. When it was seen that the 
administration of the bill was almost im- 
possible, the gentleman who had thereto- 
fore been so anxious for this power, 
quickly side-stepped the situation and 
consented to the administration of the 
bill ty the Interior Department, where 
it should have been placed before the 
close of the war. As a result, Director 
Manning of the Bureau of Mines is 
charged with a responsibility which no 
human being could possibly execute in 
such a way as to save himself and his 
bureau from criticism and denunciation. 

It seems fair to Director Manning, as 
well as to the mining public, that the real 
reason for the desperate situation in 
which the chrome, manganese, pyrites 
and tungsten producers of the country 
find themselves, shall be made public. 
This statement is made with no desire to 
criticize any person, but only that jus- 
tice may be done and that the public shall 
not expect Mr. Manning to do that which 
is utterly impossible under the terms of 
the law under which he is obliged to act. 
THE MItninG CONGRESS JOURNAL be- 
lieves that this is a case for congressional 
action and that Congress should promptly 
take such steps as will permit the Gov- 
ernment to do absolute justice to those 
who, for patriotic reasons and at the Gov- 
ernment’s request, have put them in a 
position which, without such justice, will 
force them into bankruptcy. 
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The success of the world war for 
justice will be of little avail unless our 
country can deal justly with her own 
citizens. 


THE PRICE PROBLEM 

The magnificent success of the Allied 
armies and the deep-seated belief that 
no matter what obstacles were to be 
met, that our triumphant armies would 
be equal to every occasion is a matter 
of unlimited satisfaction to every patri- 
otic citizen. 

Our entry into the war created no 
shock, but gradually we shouldered the 
burdens which the great waste of war 
necessarily and naturally entailed not 
only upon the peoples involved therein, 
but upon the world as a whole. It was 
anticipated that the closing of the war 
would bring more of shock to the indus- 
trial conditions of the country than its 
beginning. All of the great industrial 
army engaged in the manufacturing 
of war materials and munitions will 
be thrown back to ordinary industrial 
activity. 

It might seem that this would bring 
great relief to industries which have 
been unable to meet requirements upon 
them because of a direct lack of man 
power and an indirect lack of man power 
manifesting itself in the scarcity of the 
material for manufacturing purposes. It 
would seem that all of the problems 
which will be presented should be solved 
by intelligent foresight and a complete 
organization, rather than through a dis- 
organization of business. The crucial 
difficulty will be in the readjustment of 
prices. Is the readjustment of prices a 
necessity? Why cannot the country go 
on paying 50 per cent more for labor 
than in the pre-war period, labor itself 
paying 50 per cent more for the sup- 
plies which it consumes, and business 
charging its regular percentage of profit 
upon high prices, as it formerly did on 
lower prices? 

The develpoment of all but war enter- 
prises has been at a standstill. Railroad 
equipment and construction will call for 
enormous outlay of material and labor; 
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every branch of mining, with the pos- 
sible exception of coal, must meet a 
largely increased demand for material. 
Not only must the industrial develop- 
ment of this country be revived, but dev- 
astated Europe will for a long time nec- 
essarily look to us for material and sup- 
plies. These demands should keep busy 
every factory and make employment for 
every man and woman who desire to 
work for wages. Why, then, should a 
readjustment of prices be required at 
all, and if required, why cannot the 
change be made gradually and without 
disturbance of industrial conditions. 

All values and prices must rest first, 
upon the cost of raw material, and sec- 
ond, upon the cost of the labor which 
transforms that raw material into mer- 
chantable goods. If the price of labor 
is maintained at the present high stand- 
ard, it would seem that the value of the 
goods upon the merchant’s shelves could 
be maintained. If the people are able 
to buy these goods, and thus relieve man- 
ufacturers of stock in the creation of 
which labor is employed, well and good, 
but if the people cannot and do not buy 
these goods at prices that will justify 
reproduction, there must be a stoppage 
of labor employment which would quickly 
break prices in all lines. The great prob- 
lems which these conditions will present 
call for the best thought of the Ameri- 
can people, and it is well indeed that 
provision is being considered by the 
United States Senate for investigations 
into these fields of inquiry, through 
which solutions may be developed to 
enable us to resume old time condi- 
tions gradually and without business 
disturbance. 


THE WAR MINERALS ACT 


The sudden termination of the war 
found much work in progress, the 
profitable completion of which de- 
pended upon a continuance of the war 
and the continuous war demand for the 
materials which were proposed to be 
created. In most lines investors were 
properly safeguarded by contracts which 
were authorized by congressional acts. 
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either directly authorizing the contracts 
or by broad authority given to the 
President to care for such situations. 
This statement is practically true as it 
relates to the production of all materials 
for war purposes, except certain min- 
erals, for which the War Minerals Act 
was intended to provide a remedy. In 
anticipation that authority would be 
granted, agents of the Government 
through the War Industries Board and 
the Bureau of Mines issued an urgent 
appeal to the public to furnish adequate 
quantities of chrome, manganese, py- 
rites, tungsten and other rare metals 
which were absolutely essential in the 
making of war munitions and of which 
the supply had been cut off by taking 
for foreign service the vessels, thereto- 
fore engaged in importing these ores 
from Brazil, New Caledonia -and Spain. 
The steel industry was greatly agitated 
and it was stated to a committee of the 
War Industries Board, at a meeting 
held ‘early in May, that, if importations 
of manganese were cut off at that time 
that the steel industry would be par- 
alyzed by September first; that ninety 
per cent of the steel production was for 
strictly war purposes; that efforts had 
been made to discover manganese ore 
in this country during a period of sev- 
eral years and that no adequate supply 
had been discovered, and the appeal 
was made to the Shipping Board that 
sufficient vessels should be released to 
permit the continued importation of 
manganese ore in order that a _ three 
months margin of supply should not be 
diminished. It was stated that it was 
the steel industry’s habit to have on 
hand at least one year’s supply of man- 
ganese, and that a three months’ supply 
was approaching the danger point. Ev- 
ery argument was used by the steel 
representatives to induce the Shipping 
Board to release a greater amount of 
shipping in order that this supply 
should not be diminished and that the 
future of the steel manufacturing in- 
dustry should not be endangered by a 
shortage of manganese ore. At that 
time the supreme energy of the nation 
was concentrated in an effort to get our 
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soldiers to the front. Only a short time 
before, on March twenty-first, the Ger- 
man army had broken through the 
British lines; it was up to America to 
save the day. The soldiers must be 
rushed to the front and every pound of 
shipping available must be utilized for 
that purpose. The appeal was made by 
the Government representatives to the 
American people to produce manganese, 
chrome, tungsten, pyrites and those war 
materials which were absolutely essen- 
tial to carry on the war. In every other 
line legislation had already provided the 
power to purchase the needed war sup- 
plies but no provision had been made 
for the purchase of minerals. A War 
Minerals Bill under consideration 
by Congress, with the approval of the 
President and the departments. Con- 
gressional Committees were giving hear- 
ings on the bill to provide an appropria- 
tion of fifty millions of dollars through 
which the Government might supply 
these pressing war needs. The neces- 
sity for such legislation was based upon 
the fact that these special supplies had 
heretofore been furnished by foreign 
countries, produced by cheap labor. 
transported as ballast in ships at a 
very low freight rate and that except 
under the protection of a very high pro- 
tective tariff, it would be impossible for 
these industries to survive in normal 
times. Patriotic impulses have met the 
governmental needs and war minerals 
have been produced in adequate quan- 
tities. The sudden termination of the 
war has left sundry American citizens 
with investments upon their hands as 
high in one particular case as $750,000. 
which are practically worthless, except 
the production from these mines can be 
sold in the American market. There 
may be those who have anticipated that 
the War Minerals Bill was intended to 
purchase their ores and thus make a 
market. This, however, would be but 
a temporary expedient. All of the ores 
produced must be utilized. Those with- 
drawn from the market now must come 
into the market later. For the Govern- 
ment to now purchase and hold is but 
to put off the day of judgment. All of 
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these ores must be used in this country 
and it is only fair to these pro.ucers, 
who have spent their money in patriotic 
response to the appeals of the national 
Government, that they should have the 
American market in which to sell these 
ores protected from the cheap import- 
ations from foreign countries. The 
War Minerals Bill was intended to meet 
this situaion. If it shall be found that 
it fails to meet it because of technical 
construction of its wording, then Con- 
gress should immediately provide for 
the situation. The producers of these 
minerals ought not to expect the Govern- 
ment to buy, but they have a right to 
expect that the American market shall 
be available at a compensating price. 


DEMAND FOR COPPER WILL BE 
ACTIVE DURING RECONSTRUCTION 


By Watter 
President American Mining Congress 

What will post-war conditions be in the 
copper mining industry? An intelligent fore- 
cast can only be made if certain hypotheses 
of Federal action can be assumed. The prin- 
ciple of Government control of industries pro- 
ducing essentials of war has been accepted by 
those industries as a war-time measure and 
with the tacit understanding that with the 
termination of the struggle such control would 
be removed and the law of supply and demand 
again come into force. It must now be ad- 
mitted that a termination of the war does not 
and will not mean an immediate return to 
pre-war conditions and that pending readjust- 
ment and refinancing, it may be necessary and 
desirable that the Government should, for a 
period, continue to exercise, with the con- 
sent of the industries, its control of prices 
and production tonnage. Should this not be 
done, and should, as is prokable, the demand 
for the commoner metals be temporarily cur- 
tailed and the price depressed, a very serious 
crisis would confront not only capital but la- 
bor. As the present abnormally high wages be- 
ing paid in the mines are to a certain extent 
based on the increased cost of living and as 
such increased cost, especially as applied to 
the necessaries of life, can not be materially 
decreased until the armies are demobilized, it 
is obvious that labor cannot accept a serious 
reduction in its income. Reconstruction of 
devastated Belgium and Northern France and 
replacement of the copper stocks of the 
Central Powers will in time make the demand 
for the red metal active, and it can be fairly 
assumed that the average price will not again 
be as low as in the past, any more than it can 
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reasonably be anticipated that the wage rate 
will ever return to its former level, 

After the necessary, though indefinite, pe- 
riod of readjustment is passed, the demand for 
copper will, I think, be so great that the pro- 
ducer will be enabled to demand and obtain 
a sufficiently high price for his product to 
permit of a high rate of wages being paid and 
the mining of the low grade ore deposits, on 
the successful exploitation of which the future 
prosperity of the industry depends. 


Gold Restriction Lifted 
The War Industries Board announced Nov. 
16 that the restriction heretofore imposed on 
the domestic uses of gold and silver for in- 
dustrial purposes, has been terminated. 


Asked to Help Save Natural Gas 


Mayors of na‘ural gas using towns of Ohio 
Pennsylvan.a, West Virginia, New York and 
Kansas have been asked by the Fuel Adminis- 
tration to cooperate in the conservation of 
natural gcs, of which there is now a definite 
shortage. 

The rapid growth of the industry, as a result 
of war activities, is responsible for the in- 
creased demand which is much greater than 
the supply. ‘lhis is having a serious effect 
upon domestic consumers cnd there is a danger 
that there will not be enough to go around 
this w-nter. 

Mayors of natural gas using towns were 
requested to urge consumers to eliminate 
wastes and help in the conservation work 
through every possible channel. The re 
received so far indicate a cordial spirit of 
compliance. 

Of all towns in the United States that have 
gas, more than half are using na‘ural ga: 
and more than three-fourths of all the gas 
sold in the United States is natural gas. Of 
all natural gas sold two-thirds is used for 
industrial purposes. 


Enforcement of “Clean Coal” Order 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
not relaxed in any degree its vigorous deal- 
ing with mine operators who willfully ignore 
the regulations laid down for the careful 
preparation of coal to free it from impurities 
before placing it on the market for con- 
sumers, 

Four mines were ordered to shut down 
during the week ended November 16, after 
reports of Federal inspectors had fur- 
nished convincing proof of the practice of 
poor preparation of coal at the mines. 
Three other mines, which previously have 
been forced to suspend for the same rea- 
son, were allowed to resume operations 
upon promise to abide by the regulations. 

Since the Fuel Administration placed the 
ban on “dirty” coal, a total of 119 mines have 
been shut down. Of this number 12 have 


received permission to resume. 
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REVENUE LEGISLATION AFFECTING MINES 


By A. Scott THomMpson 


Chairman, American Mining Congress Committee on Revenue Legislation 


Note—The American Mining Congress Committee on Revenue Legislation con- 
sisted of Judge A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Oklahoma; Paul Armitage, New York; 
Edward L. Doheny, Los Angeles, California; George E. Holmes, New York, and 


John C. Howard Salt Lake City. 


This committee is the result of natural selection from more than three hundred 
different men from all sections of the country, who have had to do with this move- 
ment for a just application of war revenue taxation to the min ng and oil industr’es. 
Each of these men has rendered valuable serv-ce in this behalf and many of them 
particularly valuable service. The members of the committee were able to give more 


largely of their time and developed such capacity for service as 


to make their selec- 


tion a mattcr of course. The mining indusiry will never appreciate its indebtedness 


to these men. Particular credit is due the chairman of the committ 
Thompson, who, for months, devo'ed h's whole time to th’s work. 
service in this behalf should be to him a crown of honor.—Enprtor 


The revenue bill of 1917 became a law 
October 3, 1917. It was the first attempt of 
the Government to raise so large a sum of 
money by direct taxation or by any other 
method. The revenue committee of the House 
gave little or no opportunity to business to 
be heard in preparing the measure that was 
to take from business so largely of its in- 
come. The House reported and passed a 
measure that was unsatisfactory to the Senate 
and country. The Senate prepared a revision 
thereof upon an entirely different basis and 
the two bills went into joint conference. In 
the hurry of the Congress to adjourn the 
conference committee agreed upon a tax bill 
that little resembled either the House or 
Senate bill. It was adopted by Congress with 
little debate or opposition. 

Upon a study of the law the business in- 
terests of the country became aroused to the 
fact that many unfair, inequitable, and con- 
fiscatory provisions were in the law. An ap- 
peal was made to Commissioner Roper and as 
a result he selected a body of men to sit 
as an advisory board in drafting regulations 
in collection of the tax. 

This advisory board was composed of rep- 
resentative business, technical and professional 
men. A direct request to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that at least one member of this 
board should have practical knowledge of 
the wasting industries like mining was not 
approved. 

The American Mining Congress immedi- 
ately, upon the passage of the bill and upon 
the discovery of the vicious provisions thereof, 
sounded the alarm among the mining men 
of this country. It was not until the fore- 
part of December that representative mining 


ee, Judge A. Scott 
His distinguished 


and oil men gathered together in the offices 
of the American Mining Congress at Wash- 
ington fully aroused to ‘he disastrous effect 
upon their industry which a liberal enforce- 
ment of the statute would cause. The advisory 
board had been having open hearings, but 
these were closed and no opportunity to pre- 
sent the claims of the mining industry could 
be had. The secretary of this organization ap- 
pealed for a hearing for the mining and oil 
men. Senator King of Utah, with his usual 
energy and force, secured an interview with 
Senator Simmons, chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. About sixty men, represent- 
ing the great mining and oil industries of the 
United States, were piloted by Mr. Callbreath 
to the office of Senator Simmons, where they 
were met by Senator King, who urged the 
chairman of this important committee to give 
due consideration to our complaint, and being 
familiar with the problems of mining, he was 
able to point out many inequitable provisions 
of the law as applied to mining and all other 
industries whose chief asset was of a wasting 
character. Senator Simmons listened to the 
many statements, and at the conclusion of the 
meeting expressed his interest and immediately 
requested Commissioner Roper to convene the 
advisory board to hear the mining and oil 
men. This was done. From this time on the 
commissioner and the board of advisers and 
a commit.ee of the American Mining (Con- 
gress gave a great deal of time to the peculiar 
problems of miming trom a tax standpoint 
Frequent conferences were held with the 
treasury officials and the advisory board in 
formal and informal meetings. We found the 
commissioner and his board anxious to exe- 
cute the law so as not to destroy business. 
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This was a difficult problem with the unscien- 
tific, unworkable and inequitable law as their 
guide. It is to the credit of Commissioner 
Roper and his assistants that the department 
proceeded to make the law workable by reg- 
ulations, authorized or unauthorized, which 
provided the revenue to the Government and 
did not wholly confiscate property as a literal 
enforcement would have done in many cases. 

The excess profts law was fundamentally 
bad. It was based on invested capital and in 
case of corporate business the invested capi- 
tal was limited to the par value of stock ex- 
changed for tangible property where the ex- 
change occurred prior to January 1, 1914, but 
full value of property so exchanged after such 
date. 

We have found no one identified with tax 
legislation who will claim credit for this in- 
congruous limitation. Anyone familiar with 
corporate business knows that par value of 
stock is no measure of the invested capital 
in an enterprise. Cash paid in and the value 
of property paid into a corporation is the 
right definition of invested capital, with proper 
additions for earned surplus 

This provision of the law, if enforced lit- 
erally, would have destroyed many conser- 
vatively organized corporations and especially 
would this have been true of mining compa- 
nies. It penalized and discouraged legitimate 
organization and placed a premium on watered 
stock and inflation of stock issues. 

Our committee, realizing the danger of this 
provision to ‘our industry, urged upon the 
department the necessity of softening it with 
a regulation. 

The department finally, in February of this 
year, published regulations 41, 52 and 63 and 
other articles which permitted the tax payer 
to report a fair tax to the Government and 
enabled him to stay in business. 

Article 63 authorizes the corporate tax payer 
to credit invested capital with the excess 
value of tangible property over par value of 
stock exchanged therefor as paid in surplus. 
This placed the new and old corporation on 
an equal basis and removed the penalty im- 
posed by the statute on conservative capital- 
ization. 

Article 52 breathed life into section 210 of 
the statute and enabled the department, through 
the Board of Tax Reviewers, to take care 
of extreme hardships in the application of the 
tax by a form of constructive capital. Many 
businesses were saved from confiscation of 
assets by this article. 

We might enumerate other rulings and 
constructions obtained that were beneficial to 
the mining industry, but it would make this 
article too tedious to the reader. We mention 
the depletion allowance permitting the opera 
tor to charge all cost of development up to 
the period where the income equals the oper- 
ating expense. 

These regulations made the tax workable 


GEO. E. HOLMES. 
Member American Mining Congress Committee on Mine 
Taxation. 


and the reader will discover in examining the 
new Senate bill that our work has resulted in 
passing into the new law the regulations we 
worked for and that were adopted by the 
department last winter. When it was deter- 
mined by congressional leaders that a re- 
vision of the revenue laws would be under- 
taken this year, the American Mining Con- 
gress, through its tax committee, planned to 
present to the congressional committees the 
peculiar problems of mining and the necessity 
of any fair tax-raising measure recognizing 
the distinguishing characteristics of mining. 
viz., (1) the chief asset, ore deposits, con- 
tinually wasting and being lessened, and (2) 
the extra hazard or risk that is present in all 
mining. We were not able to do much with 
the House Committee for the reason we were 
at sea as to what kind of a bill would be 
recommended and upon what theory the tax 
would be assessed. Having no bill before us, 
we were confined to a general statement of 
conditions and problems peculiar to mining 
and the defects of the old law. Emphasis 
was laid on the fact that depletion under the 
existing law in many cases was insufficient 
and that some special treatment of the sales 
of mining and oil properties should be made. 
This is a statement of a condition and need, 
well known to all mining men. 


The House Committee gave us some relief 
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in depletion allowances in providing that all 
such allowances should be granted accord- 
ing to the “peculiar conditions in the indi- 
vidual case” and extended the privilege to 
lessees. 

This at first blush may not seem material, 
but a careful study of the problem and a 
knowledge of conditions in a great many 
fields will enable one to see the improvement. 

This will enable the department to give 
depletion credits as the individual case de- 
mands. For instance, the Joplin-Miami field, 
where operations are done on short term 
leases and the average life is short, the de- 
partment may permit in the individual case, 
if necessary in order that justice may be done, 
a more rapid return of capital through de- 
pletion credits, and in extreme cases the full 
capital may be returned before any tax is 
paid. 

The House bill, however, still contained the 
vicious limitation of invested capital where 
property was exchanged for stock to the par 
value of the stock and went further, in our 
judgment, by making it impossible by Treas- 
ury regulation to allow the excess value as 
paid in surplus. 

The House bill provided a corporate in- 
come tax of 12 per cent on net income, with 
a 6 per cent penalty on all undistributed earn- 
ings. It also provided for an alternative 
profits tax, assessing under the excess profits 


JOHN. C. HOWARD. 


Member American Mining Congress Committee on Mine 
axation. 


E. L. DOHENY. 
Member American Mining Congress Committee on Mine 
axation. 
method with greatly increased rates, or the 
war profits plan, whichever produced the 
greater tax. A serious objection to this alter- 
native plan was found by our tax committee 
in that the war profits plan allowed as a de- 
duction the whole of pre-war profits, but in 
case of a new organization having no pre- 
war earnings, the deduction was fixed and 
limited to 10 per cent of the invested capital. 
This was grossly unfair to the new corpora- 
tion and especially to companies engaged in 
mining where normal earnings were more 
than 10 per cent. We pointed out this dis- 
crimination, showing that under a given nor- 
mal condition with two corporations, one old 
and one new, with similar capital and earn- 
ings, the new corporation would be compelled 
to pay 90 per cent more tax than its com- 
petitor. This might not be so serious if the 
tax were 5 or 10 per cent of the earnings, but 
where the tax is 50 to 80 per cent the serious- 
ness of the discriminat becomes apparent. 
This plan is so unreasonable, unfair, un- 
American and so destructive of competitive 


business that we are at a loss to understand 
standing sponsor 


the reasoning of the 
therefor. 

_The tax committee he American Mining 
Congress prepared to contest these provisions 
before the Senate Committee. Mr. Callbreath. 
secretary, and Mr. A. Scott Thompson, chair- 
man of the committee, appeared before the 
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Senate Committee in open hearings and pre- 
sented objections to the House bill and pro- 
posed eight concrete amendments which ap- 
peared in full in the October issue of THE 
Mininc ConGrEss JoURNAL and will not be 
reprinted at this time. 

At this writing the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is about ready to report its amended bill 
to the Senate and we are greatly gratified to 
know that seven of the eight proposals made 
by our committee have been approved, either 
in the exact language proposed or in substance. 


STEEL MEN ASK CONTINUATION 
OF GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


The first industrial conference to be held 
since the armistice was signed took place 
when the General Committee of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute met the War Industries 
Board in Washington on Nov. 12. The meet- 
ing was presided over by Bernard M. Baruch, 
chairman of the War Industries Board, and 
was attended by J. Leonard Replogle, Hugh 
Frayne, George N. Peek, Judge Edwin B. 
Parker, Robert S. Brookings, Herbert Bayard 
Swope, T. C. Powell, Frank Purnell, Judge 
Albert C. Ritchie, D. R. McLennan, Mr. Clark 
and H. P. Ingels, members of that organiza- 
tion. 

The Iron & Steel Institute’s Committee was 
headed by Judge E. H. Gary, and in the dele- 
gation were the following gentlemen: James 
A. Farrell, E. A. S. Clarke, A. C. Dinkey, 
Willis L. King, L. E, Block, J. A. Campbell, 
E. G. Grace, John A. Topping, A. F. Huston, 
H. G. Dalton, James B. Bonner and J. A. 
Burden. 

The discussion followed general lines re- 
garding trade conditions, both of national 
and international nature, and with the main 
purpose of preserving industrial stability. 

The Iron & Steel Institute Committee, in 
the course of its suggestions, made emphasis 
upon the point that a continuation of govern- 
mental supervision of industry for the present 
was highly desirable, It was agreed that 
many changes in operating conditions of the 
steel mills will be necessary in the transition 
from war to a peace basis. Some cancella- 
tions and adjustments in war contracts will 
follow, but owing to the removal of many 
restrictions imposed on non-war industries 
and the immediate demands of such indus- 
tries and a probable resumption of Federal, 
State and Municipal improvements which had 
been temporarily suspended, and the demands 
from abroad for foreign construction which 
are already taking definite shape, it is be- 
lieved that the transition can be accomplished 
in an orderly and systematic way. 

The discussion was entirely informal, and 
was characterized chiefly by a spirit of co- 
operation between the Board and the industry 
that was as strong as that which existed dur 
ing the war pressure. 
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MORE THAN 1,300 CARGO 
SHIPS NOW FLY U. S. FLAG 


By Epwarp N. Hurtey 


Chairman of the United States Shipping Board 


With more than thirteen hundred cargo 
ships flying the American flag on the high 
seas, the United States enters the period 
of commercial reconstruction in a most en 
viable position. 

Terrible as may be the thought that Ger- 
many’s plan for world contest and the ruth 
less and useless slaughter of human life has 
profied the world—it is true that it took just 
such a monstrous catastrophy to teach all na 
tions the futility of conquest. It is equally 
true that it took just such a calamity to 
awaken the slumbering spirit of the United 
States. 

We are literally stretching our legs as a 
full-blooded young giant just awakening from 
a long sleep, ready to try his strength in a 
new and glorious venture. 

Economically, and I might almost say mili 
tarily, we are the best prepared nation on 
the earth. And I do not fail to credit our 
allies with their due. Until today we have 
never known our strength, but we now care 
to utilize this strength entirely in the world 
of commerce. 

Our vast resources are now catalogued and 
mobilized. Our financial strength is meas 
ured. Our man-power is known. And the 
“bridge” which we built over the 4,000 miles 
of deep sea, that our soldiers and allies might 
have food and guns, is now to be used for 
our commercial expansion. 

Before the war, eight per cent of our ex 
ports were carried in American ships. Our 
expenditures for freight were enormous, and 
the money went into foreign treasuries. 
Henceforth, this money will travel back into 
American banks and national treasury. 

And our fleet continues to grow with the 
months. It is modern, operated under mod 
ern power and manned by clean-cut young 
Americans. We have reason to feel proud 
of the fact that we are equipped to enter the 
new era with a merchant marine typical of 
our new national spirit. 

The total tonnage hauled by American rail 
roads is about 1,200,000000 tons and of this, 
I am told, 65 per cent represents the products 
of our mines. This fact brings our fleet close 
to the heart of the mining industry, for the 
expansion of trade means a world-wide distri 
bution of products manufactured from ou 
metals, minerals and chemicals. Hencefor 
ward, we, as a nation, will think in terms of 
foreign trade. 

Previously our been limited 


vision has 


Some of us have thought the competition 
maintenance of 


with other countries meant 
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low standards of living—low wages in our 
own. I believe this was wrong thinking 
then, I am sure it is wrong now, for one re- 
sult of the war will be higher standards of 
living for labor, the world around. A fair 
return for labor performed will be the rule 
rather than the exception. As manufacturers 
we will lay the foundation of national pros- 
perity, as well as foreign trade by studying 
together with our employes, the most efficient 
methods of producing high quality goods. 

If ever there was a time when America at- 
tempted to establish international commercial 
relations on the basis of cheap goods pro- 
duced by cheap labor, that time has passed 
and will be no more, but to attain this ideal, 
we must enter the readjustment days with a 
spirit of consideration one for the other. 
There can be no demand by one beyond the 
power of the other to give. 

In this spirit, backed by vast equipment 
and efficient business organization, we need 
have no fear for our future. 


NO OCCASION FOR MISERY 
OR ANY UNEMPLOYMENT 


By FRANKFURTER 
Of the War Labor Policies Board 

“There is no occasion whatever for any un- 
employment or misery in this country. There 
are enough jobs if we carefully make the ad- 
justment that has to be from an energetic war 
production basis over to the eventual peace 
basis. With that end in view the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy and Chair- 
man Hurley of the Fleet Corporation, who are 
the three big production chiefs, met yesterday 
and at once began the gradual process of 
adjustment by agreeing to cut out Sunday 
work and all overtime on government con- 
tracts. 

“Secretary Baker has also given orders that 
there should be no curtailment of war work 
in the War Department, which is of course 
the biggest war producing agency, except 
after consultation with representatives of the 
War Industries Board and the Department of 
Labor. The point is that before you cut 
down what releases raw material, the War 
Industries Board should know where the ma- 
terial is and the Department of Labor, 
through the Employment Service should be 
able to take up any labor released so that 
there should be a minimum of dislocation 
involved in turning the country over to a 
peace basis, 

“Chairman Hurley indicated that the ship 
industry would go on in this country and 
would need as many men as they have now. 
The whole process is to guide the thing with 
the necessary intelligence and foresight. As 
to the wage scales there should be no quick 
changes because that would be an unhealthy 
process. I think we want to make a gradual 
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healthy adjustment. I think if the interests 
of labor are adequately represented in work- 
ing out these things, labor with the rest of 
the interests of the country will accept what 
changes are necessary in going over to a 
peace basis. 

“What labor should have is what the coun- 
try is entitled to have. That is the change 
should not be one-sided, but fairly represent- 
ative of the government, labor and industry. 

“I think there will be a gradual shifting of 
labor over to peace jobs. We are trying 
through the Community War Labor Boards 
to find out what the local community needs 
are. Some labor will be shifting of course, 
but a great deal of the movement of labor 
has been in the shipyards and Mr. Hurley’s 
anticipation is that the ship industry will 
continue at its present activity. Overtime and 
Sunday work will be cut out. These were 
merely necessities of the war emergency—ab- 
normal methods. We must fasten our minds 
on this. The needs of this country and the 
needs of the world call for great productivity 
by the United States of all kinds of goods, 
if we keep our heads and if we work these 
things out in a cooperative way, there ought 
to be very little dislocation in turning this 
nation over to peace purposes. 

‘I cannot speak in detail of the definite 
plans of the Department of Labor. Its prob- 
lem arises from the demobilization both of 
men actually under arms and men in indus- 
tries whose activity will be terminated by the 
war. It is a question of utilizing labor and 
it is a question of industry. The function of 
the Department of Labor is to assist the 
process of absorption of men after they are 
released from the army, and therefore it is 
evidently a concern of the Department of 
War, of the Department of Labor and the 
Navy. The task ahead now is for us to work 
out in detail the principle of cooperation 
everybody recognizes as essential. It is a 
question of getting details properly worked 
out by some definite agency consisting of 
representatives of the Department of Labor, 
of the Navy and the War Industries Board.” 


Use Large Supplies of Coal 


Orders for 4,350,811 tons of coal and coke 
have been placed by the War Department, 
for use in army camps, posts, forts, proving 
grounds and hospitals throughout the United 
States for the fiscal year of 1919. This ton- 
nage consists of 3,691,650 tons of bituminous 
coal, 642,728 tons of anthracite coal and 16,288 
tons of coke. 

The winter supply of coal at the various 
camps is rapidly accumulating and consider- 
ably more coal is on now than at the 
same time last year. On July 1, 1918, the 
reserve was 190,000 tons. By October 12, 
1918, it had been ra‘sed to 530,308 tons. The 
fuel supply at pos‘s most distant from coal 
fields is receiving particular attention 
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USES OF ZINC ARE CAPABLE 
OF IMPORTANT EXPANSION 


By Geo. S. STONE 
Of the War Industries Board 

As brass, aluminum and tin plate are all 
scarce at the present time, it is very de- 
sirable that zinc should be substituted for 
them whenever possible, particularly as in 
many cases it is better material. The 
zinc smelters and rollers have largely in- 
creased their plants to meet the require- 
ments of the Government. Their present 
capacity is about double the normal pre- 
war demands. If the use of zinc can be 
expanded, it will enable some of these 
plants to run that would otherwise be 
obliged to close down. 

The possibility of increasing the uses 
of zinc are very large, particularly in the 
case of rolled sheet. In this country the 
rolled zinc produced has never been more 
than 10 per cent of the production of spelter, 
while on the continent of Europe many of the 
largest producers roll from 50 to 100 per cent 
of their output. 

The largest tonnage uses of sheet zinc in 
Europe are for roofing, cornices, architectural 
ornaments, gutters, leaders, and flashing, all 
of which are much more durable when made 
of zinc than when made of galvanized iron or 
tin plate, as. is usual here. In all of these 
cases painting is unnecessary except where 
desired for decoration. In the few cases in 
which zinc roofs have been used in this coun- 
try, they have remained in good condition for 
forty or fifty years though entirely unpainted. 

Zinc, both cast and rolled, can be substi- 
tuted for other metals in many cases. Possi- 
bly the increased use of castings is even more 
important at the present time than that of 
sheet zinc, for two reasons: Ist: The present 
demand for sheet zinc nearly equals the cap- 
acity of the mills and cannot be increased 
without new construction in rolling mills and 
probably modifications in the machinery for 
forming the sheet into useful shapes. It will, 
moreover, require considerable time to edu- 
cate the pubic to the advantages of zinc for 
roofing, which is the use that will eventually 
require the largest tonnage. 2nd: The spelter 
producing capacity of the country is now in 
excess of the demand, and therefore ample 
material for castings immediately available. 
It is also probable that a larger tonnage of 
castings than sheet could be quickly substi- 
tuted for other metals. In some cases, cast- 
ings might be used to advantage in place of 
sheet. 

If ainc is to be used as a substitute for the 
scarcer metals, information regarding the 
methods of working it should be collected by 
the Government and be distributed to the 
manufacturers interested. Some time since, 
the Bureau of Standards started a series of 
experiments to determine the physical con- 


stants of zinc. It would be desirable to have 
the Bureau publish what has been done, and 
to complete these tests as soon as possible. 
It would also be desirable to have a similar 
set of tests made on rolled zinc. 


ROLLED ZINC 


In a very large proportion of the uses pro- 
posed for rolled zinc, it is pressed or drawn 
into shape. All of the work so far done in 
this direction has followed the practice used 
with brass and tin plate. Zinc is much more 
ductile than either and could probably be 
formed in fewer operations than these other 
metals. This would allow of using fewer 
machines and operatives, or of obtaining a 
larger output from the same number. Experi- 
ments should be made to ascertain how far 
this is possible, and also to see whether there 
is any advantage in slightly warming the 
metal before pressing. Experiments should 
also be made to determine the best form of 
material for dies for wire drawing, the best 
lubricant, and the amount of reduction per- 
missible for each pass. It might be well to 
suggest to the manufacturers of sheet zinc that 
it would be to their advantage to undertake 
to demonstrate that zinc can be more easily 
and cheaply pressed and drawn than the 
metals for which it is proposed to substitute 
it. 

CASTINGS 

Information regarding castings can readily 
be obtained and should include the following: 

Molds, material and kind. 

Mold facings. 

Pouring temperature. 

Methods of cleaning castings. 

Methods of plating with gold, silver, nickel 
and brass. 

Lacquers. 

Polishes for keeping the natural surface of 
zine in good condition. 

The disadvantages of zinc that must be 
kept in mind in proposing it as a substitute 
for other metals are the following: 

1. It is quite soluble in both acids and 
alkalies. 

2. Its strength is comparatively small and 
may be seriously reduced by exposure to rel- 
atively low temperatures (above 300 deg. F.) 

3. Its coefficient of expansion is high, about 
double that of steel. 

4. It is not fire-proof, but can be burned 
in a hot fire. 

Its advantages are: 

1. It is very little affected by the ordinary 
atmospheric agencies as when exposed to the 
weather it soon becomes coated with a thin 
and firmly adherent coating of the basic car- 
bonate, which completely protects it except 
from acids. 

2. It is very ductile and is easily formed in- 
to complicated shapes. 

3. It is susceptible to a high polish, or can 
receive a dull or frosted polish. 
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4. It can readily be plated with gold, silver, 
nickel or brass, and given any of the finishes 
commonly used for brass or bronze articles. 

5. It can be enamelled, but care must be 
taken that it is not overheated in baking the 
enamel. Experiments so far made indicate 
that no harm is done by a temperature not 
exceeding 300° F. 

The following lists give the purposes for 
which zinc has been proposed or is already 
used: 

Castings—Builders’ hardware, cabinet mak- 
ers’ hardware, coffin handles and trimmings, 
screw-machine rods, battery zincs, lamps, 
electric light fixtures, candle sticks, ink stands, 
trays (ornamental), jardiniers, ash receiv- 
ers, match boxes, lamp shades, statuary, statu- 
ettes, clock and mantel ornaments. 

Rolled Zinc—Addressing machines, address- 
ing machine plates, alarm clocks, architectural 
ornaments, badges, bands for pipe covering, 
dry batteries, bin linings for powder, bin lin- 
ings for rubber, boiler plates, bottle caps, but- 
tons for clothing, buttons for souvenirs, caps 
for bottles and jars, caps for electric plug 
fuses, cameras, case linings, casings for flash 
lights, casket cases, checks, mail chutes, con- 
tainers, clocks, cornices, corset steel tips, cre- 
mation urns, ornamental cups for prizes, etc., 
curves for draughtsmen, cyanide shavings, 
dials, draughtsmen’s rules, curves and straight 
edges, electric fixtures, electric fuses, electric 
plug clusters, electric reflectors, electric stand 
lamps, electric switch push plates, electric wall 
plates and sockets, embossing plates, engrav- 
ers’ plates, etchers’ plates, export case linings, 
eyelets, ferrules, files, rods, fixtures for gas 
or electricity, flashing, flash light casings, 
flush tank linings, picture frames, fruit jar 
tops, fuse boxes, gaskets, gas masks, glaziers’ 
points, grain separator screens, guards for 
pencil points, etc., gutters and leaders, heel 
plates for women’s shoes, hull plates, humi- 
dors, jar tops, plated jewelry, lace tips, laun- 
dry tags, leaders and gutters, lens holders, 
license plates, lighting fixtures, linings for 
bins, cases, refrigerators, etc., lithographers’ 
plates, lunch boxes, magneto manufacturers, 
mail chutes, gas masks, metal buttons, metal 
cornices, meter cases, trench mirrors, nails 
for shoes, stamped name plates, name ‘plates, 
organ pipes, architectural ornaments, packing 
case linings, patterns for marking and cutting 
cloth, etc., pencil point guards, pencil tips (for 
rubbers), picture frames, bands for pipe cov- 


ering, pipes and tubes, plates, license, name, 
etc.; points, glaziers’; powder cases, putting 
green cups, reflectors, refrigerator linings, 
rods, roofing, rulers, straight edges and 
curves, screens for grain separators, screw 
machine rods, Schrader valve boxes, shade 
roller tips, shoe lace tips, shoe nails, shoe 


polish boxes, 
signs, 
tips, 


shot cartridges, shrapnel cases, 
small sporting cartridges, snow shovel 
souvenir buttons, spark cap terminals 
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(radio), splints for fractures, spun urns, 
stamp pad boxes, stamping machine ribbon, 
stove boards, straight edges. tags, tennis 
court line markers, terminals, spark cap, for 
radio, terra cotta molds, threshing machine 
screens, tips for laces, etc., tips for pencils, to 
hold rubbers; tobacco containers, toilet prep- 
aration containers, trench mirrors, tubes and 
pipes, typewriter ribbon boxes, war munitions. 
wash boards, washers, washing machines. 
weather strips, weather proof socket casings, 
webbing tips, window sash fasteners, wire. 


GENERAL TRIPP IS OPTIMISTIC 
AS TO INDUSTRIAL FUTURE 


Brig. Gen. Guy E. Tripp, one of the “dol- 
lar-a-year men” while in the government 
service, has returned to New York to take 
up once more his duties as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. As 
chief of the production of ordnance, he be- 
lieves his duties are now over, and that the 
President having accepted his resignation 
he is glad to return to civilian life. General 
Tripp goes back optimistic regarding our 
industrial future. He is inclined to think 
that the transition period between war and 
peace will not be of great duration and 
that this country will reestablish itself with 
the minimum of shock. When asked about 
industrial conditions, General Tripp said: 

“IT am an optimist. I know there are 
those who believe that we will be two or 
three years in changing from a war to a 
peace basis, but such thoughts do not fit in 
with my estimate. For my part, I think you 
will see the transition largely accomplished 
within six months, and so smoothly that we 
will hardly realize the change we are un- 
dergoing. The entire problem of change 
is being handled admirably in Washington. 

“Already we can see the gradual easing 
down which is in process. It is not so no- 
ticeable as to create a jar but it is begin- 
ning to be accomplished, and I think it will 
go along without much friction. When I 
say that six months will find the industries 
of the country on a peace footing, I, of 
course, do not mean that we shall be work- 
ing at full capacity. That may take more 
time, but at all events the greater part of 
the transition will have been accomplished. 
The country is turned to pick up its indus- 
trial work easily. There are tasks which 
must be aided in; for instance, we must 
help in the restoration in France, so that 
all our energies cannot be turned toward 
industrial expansion. Whether there really 
is to be industrial expansion of the scope 
predicted in some quarters is, I think, diffi- 
cult to judge. It is hard to estimate just 
what the effect of this enormous public 
debt is going to be.” 
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M. F. CHASE. 
Who was head of the Explosives division of the War Indus- 
tries Board when the work was turned over to the 
Bureau of Mines. 


OVERSEAS DEMANDS FOR 
GASOLINE TO BE MET FIRST 


Overseas demands for gasoline or kero- 
sene are to be fulfilled hereafter ahead of all 
domestic needs :n order that there may be an 
uninterrupted flow of such supplies for the 
American and allied forces. 

To assure the prompt and expeditious 
handling of these shipments from the refinery 
to the seaboard, the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministra‘ion has promulgated a_ regulation 
giving pr_ority at refineries on all shipments 
for overseas use. 

The order of the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator follows: 

“No licensee engaged in 
manufacturing kerosene or 
without the consent of the United States 
Fuel Administrator, make any deliveries of 
kerosene or gasol_ne to any customer or con- 
sumer, whether the licensee is under any 
contract to make delivery to such consumer 
or customer or not, if such licensee shall be 
in default in delivering kerosene or gasoline 
which such licensee may be from time to 
time directed by the United States Fuel 
Administrator to deliver for export for the 
United States Army or Navy or for the 
Allies. 


business of 
gasoline shall, 
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WAR MINERALS BILL TO BE 
ADMINISTERED BY LANE 


Powers conveyed by the War Minerals Act 
have been delegated by the President to the 
Secretary of the Interior. The President 
excepts the powers referring to duties on 
imports. This latter power, however, may 
not be delegated by the President. 

Secretary Lane has not exercised any of 
the powers granted, but at this writing, No- 
vember 25, matters in this connection are 
developing very rapidly. 

It is practically certain that an intensive 
campaign will be undertaken to make the 
United States independent in the matter of 
potash. It is also believed that means will 
be found under the bill to protect producers 
of chrom‘te, manganese and pyrites, who are 
facing a serious situation as a result of th 
ending of the war and the large supplies o 
these materials. 


Zoning System Saving Millions 


Estimates made earlier in the fuel year, 
that approximately 160,000,000 car miles would 
be saved in the coal year through the oper- 
ation of the zone system for the distribution 
of bituminous coal, are being fully realized, 
it was announced today by the United States 
Fuel Administration. 

This system, made possible through. the 
close co-operation of the United States Rail- 
road Administration with the Fuel Admin- 
istration, has had a large share in bringing 
the nation’s supply of bituminous coal to its 
present proportions, which, with patriotic 
economy, will be sufficient for the winter’s 
requirements. 

This method of distribution was established 
so that the coal supply of all sections of the 


country should normally be derived from 
mines relatively near, thus preventing a 
normal and wasteful transportation move- 


ments, and insuring more equal distribution 
of cars to the mines and the more steady 
employment of mine labor. 

Early estimates were that the movement 
of bituminous coal affected by the zone sys- 
tem would involve about 300,000,000 tons, or 
60 per cent of the total production. The 
latest figures, show that 368,858,000 net tons 
of this kind of coal have been produced and 
delivered since April 1, 60 per cent of which 
is affected by the zone system. 

These later figures show that even more 
than the originally estimated 160000,000 car 
miles will be saved in round-trips to and 
from the mines and that considerably more 
than the 300,000 additional trins which the 
saving in car-miles would effect, will be 
made. Exact figures have not been compiled, 
but the early estimate allowed for the 300,000 
additional trips being the equivalent of 5 per 
cent increase in the production. 
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COOPERATIVE COMPETITION IS 
RAPIDLY GAINING ACCEPTANCE 


By Daniet C. Roper 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 

Every man’s mind is now occupied with 
the problems of reconstruction which are 
before us. An army of three million men is 
awaiting orders to demobilize. The industry 
and commerce of the country, which have been 
diverted from their normal course, must take 
up at once the pursuits of peace—the pro- 
duction and distribution of all those things 
which are so urgently needed by our own 
people and by the prostrated populations of 
Europe. Not the least of our problems is 
the making of adequate provision for the 
debt which the war has imposed on the Gov- 
ernment and for the continuation and com- 
pletion of the enlarged duties of the various 
governmental establishments. 

A clear understanding of the taxation pro- 
gram requires careful consideration of the 
revenue needs of the Guvernment and a su- 
vey of the steps which have already been 
taken in the establishment of administrative 
policies and procedure. 

The debt which has accumulated is so large 
that the payment of interest and the pro- 
vision for repayment of the principal creates 
at once fixed charges exceeding all pre-war 
expenditures of the Government. These 
fixed charges will continue for years, and in 
addition the expense must be met of carrying 
on the current government business which has 
been greatly expanded. We must expect 
present rates of taxation to be substantially 
maintained and reductions to be made only 
gradually from year to year. 

In every enterprise of business and indus- 
try, account will have to be taken of the in- 
cidence of federal taxation. From every ac- 
cumulation, a portion must be reserved for 
the Government. Provision must be made for 
financing and meeting large tax payments 
with the least possible disturbance and incon- 
venience. Above all, the system of taxation 
must not be permitted to retard the commer- 
cial development of the country or to dis- 
courage the initiative and enterprise of our 
people. It must rather become a stimulus to 
redoubled activity and effort and the motive 
for attaining the highest possible degree of 
productiveness and efficiency. 

Of the total internal revenue collections in 
1914 the individual and corporation income 
taxes constituted less than 16 per cent. In 
1918 they constituted more than 80 per cent. 
Income taxes collected in 1914 were less than 
$61,000,000; in 1918 the collections were al- 
most $3,000,000,000. Alcoholic beverages and 
tobacco yielded in 1914 about 80 per cent of 
the total revenue. The amount was $306,- 
166,328. For 1918 collections from these 
sources constituted slightly more than 16 
per cent and amounted to $600,028,203. 
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An important effect of the general appli- 
cation of direct income taxes will be the im- 
petus given to the keeping of adequate records 
of account. The necessity of ascertaining the 
amount of tax due to the Government will 
disclose the condition of many enterprises 
which have heretofore been conducted in an 
irresponsible way. The constructive possibili- 
ties of accounting are now recognized in all 
modern business establishments and the ex- 
tension of this understanding will be beneficial 
not only to the individuals concerned but also 
to every business community, for the stability 
of each enterprise has a certain bearing on 
all others. All clear-sighted business men 
will recognize that it is desirable that adequate 
provision for the payment of taxes should be 
regarded as a normal element of every busi- 
ness. Tax payments, like other transactions, 
should be carried out in a business-like man- 
ner. Efficiency and good will may be pro- 
moted by following the same principles of 
promptness, directness, and accommodation 
which are observed in the conduct of good 
business generally. The Internal Revenue 
Service is proceeding in the development of 
its organization and methods in the belief that 
the attitude which I have described will be 
generally characteristic of American busi- 
ness men as taxpayers under the revenue sys- 
tem which the Federal Government has now 
entered upon. 

It seems to me that the light which we seek 
to follow in the administration of the tax 
laws is the same light that guides every in- 
telligent business man in the conduct of his 
affairs. This understanding proceeds from 
confidence in the integrity of others and the 
confirmed conviction that permanent success 
comes only from the scrupulous observance 
of every just obligation. Viewed in its largest 
and truest sense, the payment of taxes is pay- 
ment for benefits received or expected. Only 
from a narrow and essentially selfish and 
shortsighted viewpoint, can the individual pro- 
pose to himself the evasion of tax liability as 
a desirable course of action. The damage to 
those who follow this course may be intangi- 
ble but it is none the less real. It breaks down 
moral fiber and impedes the highest degree 
of intellectual development. The same unfor- 
tunate defect is produced in the individual 
who emplovs in dealing with his fellowmen 
the methods and practices which do not 
accord with the ethics of modern business. 

The ideals for which your organization 
stands include, I believe, the development and 
encouragement of business integrity and the 
harmonizing of business principles with civic 
and national purposes. The pursuit of these 
ideals is responsible for the great develop- 
ment and improvement of commercial organi- 
zations in the United States. Business is no 
longer dominated by the purely selfish rivalry 
and struggle for supremacy between individ- 
uals engaged in the same lines of business. 
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The principle of cooperative and construc- 
tive competition is rapidly gaining universal 
acceptance. It is coming to be recognized 
that the interests which business men have in 
common are more important to all and more 
important to each individual than the inter- 
ests of each which may seem to be opposed to 
the interests of others. It must also be recog- 
nized that the interests which the taxpayer 
and the Government have in common greatly 
exceed in importance any differences 
which may arise as to the adjustment of 
the tax burden. 

From this understanding, which I believe 
must become universal, will proceed a spirit 
of accommodation, which will make it only 
proper for the Government to continue the 
policy of openminded and evenhanded admin- 
istration of tax laws. 


NEW LABOR SURVEY BY 
U. S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


At the request of the Secretary of War 
and the Chairman of the War Industries 
Board, the machinery of the United States 
Employment Service has been set in motion 
for the making of an immediate “sizing up” 
of the labor situation in industrial centers 
throughout the country. 

The purpose of the information sought, 
which will be gathered by the community 
labor boards of the United States Employ- 
ment Service, is to enable the War Depart- 
ment and the War Industries Board to avoid 
causing unemployment through too rapid 
curtailment of war contracts or too rapid 
demobilization of the army. 

First returns from the boards are expected 
to be received by next Tuesday or Wednes- 
day. This will give to the Government a 
bird’s-eye view of the immediate labor situ- 
ation, so that by next week it will know in 
what centers there is shortage or surplus of 
labor and whether demobilization in those 
centers can be rapid or slow. 

Approximately 100 industrial centers and 
the same number of industries are being 
covered in this initial “size up.” The com- 
munity labor boards will get their inform- 
ation as regards local labor conditions by 
means of personal contact and _ telephonic 
communication with employers, plant man- 
agers, employment managers, labor organiza- 
tions, commercial bodies, the local employ- 
ment offices of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and other sources. 

The Employment Service will continue to 
act as an intelligence medium for the War 
Department and War Industries Board and 
will make weekly reports on local labor 
conditions to the War Industries Board and 
the Federal directors of the Employment 
Service for the States. A corps of expert 
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organizers of the Employment Service has 
left Washington for various parts of the 
country for the purpose of instructing the 
community labor boards in this further work. 
All are men familiar with industrial processes 
and a number of them have been detailed to 
the service by the War Industries Board. 

The composition of the community labor 
boards makes them peculiarly fitted for 
gathering the information desired. Each 
board consists of a chairman representing 
the Employment Service, and a _ represent- 
ative each of labor and management. On a 
number of the boards there also are two 
women members, representing women work- 
ers and employers of women. 

In his letter to Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
asking that the community labor boards of 
the Federal Employment Service perform 
this task, Secretary of War Baker said in 
part: 

“The War Department, in dealing with the 
problem of demobilizing the army, is anxious 
that the matter should be so handled as not 
to create any considerable amount of unem- 
ployment. If this is to be done, it is very 
necessary that we have the most dependable 
available information on the condition of 
the labor market in the principal industrial 
districts of the country. 

“The information also could be of great 
value to the War Department and to the War 
Industries Board as a guide in handling can- 
cellation of war contracts in such a manner 
as to insure, so far as possible, the industrial 
stabidlity of the country. We might set up 
the machinery to get this information our- 
selves, but we already have, in the United 
States Employment Service and the com- 
munity labor boards, a machine which can 
be used to secure this information.” 

Edwin F. Gay, director of the central 
bureau of planning and statistics of the War 
Industries Board, wrote Secretary of Labor 
Wilson, on behalf of the War Industries 
Board, that the value of the records to be 
made by the community labor boards “will 
be so great that I am sure every loyal em- 
ployer will gladly cooperate with you in 
making them available.” 

“The War Department has asked the War 
Industries Board to cooperate with it in 
clearing cancellation of contracts, in order 
to safeguard the industrial situation,” he 
stated. “This concerns labor vitally. Con- 
tract cancellations may create a considerable 
amount of unemployment. The situation must 
be closely watched. We should therefore 
have up-to-date information on the condition 
of the labor market in the centers where 
contracts are to be cancelled. The records 


of the community labor boards will be 
constant barometer of the condition of the 
labor market in all parts of the country.” 


| 
| 
| 
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BERNARD BARUCH COMMENTS 
ON RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


Chairman Baruch of the War Industries 
Board has expressed his ideas with regard 
to certain reconstruction matters, in substance 
as follows: 

Need for a permanent government organiza- 
tion to project measures of conservation and 
standardization in connection with American 
industry are obvious. 

An agreement has been reached by the 
various war-making branches of the Govern- 
ment under which all cancellations of war 
contracts are to be promptly reported to the 
War Industries Board in order that ma- 
terials, labor and facilities may be diverted 
in orderly fashion to the civilian needs. The 
Board has lifted the ban heretofore imposed 
on industrial and trade exhibits, such as auto- 
mobile shows, furniture exhibits, etc. 

Section chiefs when, in their judgment, the 
necessity for their presence here no longer 
exists, should communicate with me, per- 
mitting me to pass on the question as to 
whether there is continued need for them. 
There are in the organization of the War 
Industries Board, exclusive of persons at- 
tached to the regional offices and of the 
members of the Council of National Defense 
used by the Board as field agents, just 251 of 
the so-called “dollar-a-year men.” To the 
energy and devotion of these men was due 
the fact that in no single instance has the 
War Industries Board failed to come through 
in schedule time with the requirements for 
the war program sought for through this 
Board. 

Discussing the matter of conservation and 
standardization an opportunity exists for 
the country to make of a matter of neces- 
sity a matter of advantage. The various 
measures undertaken, have been projected 
and carried through under the stress of the 
war program—each measure taken up with 
the individual industry involved, and no at- 
tempt made to establish a general policy. 
The results achieved even in that way jus- 
tified the suggestion that the whole subject 
should be transferred to one of the perma- 
nent agencies of the government. Properly 
conceived, a policy of industrial conservation 
and standardization in time of peace would 
make for a saving in materials, money and 
labor, and a consequent increase in productive 
capacities. Standardization of types and 
styles in various classes of commodities 
would make for cheaper costs of production 
and, resulting therefrom, lower prices to the 
consuming public, The possibilities from such 
economies constitute one of the great lessons 
learned from the war. 

The copper men, before the United States 
entered the war and at the time when the 
Government was just beginning its military 
expansion in face of the approaching danger, 
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voluntarily reduced their price on copper to 
162-3 cents a pound. The demand for cop- 
per in the future will be heavy. Between 
75 and 85 per cent of the copper production 
was in the hands of the American industry. 
With the refining facilities included, the pro- 
portion controlled by the American producers 
is nearer 90 per cent. 

In connection with America’s war system 
of economic control, an editorial published in 
the Frankfurter Zeitung, not long before 
Germany laid down her arms, lamented the 
fact that Germany had not adopted the 
far-sighted methods of the United States to 
check abnormal rises in the prices for raw 
materials needed in the war program. Op- 
posed at first to the price-fixing regulations 
of the Government, the industrial leaders of 
America had themselves come to appreciate 
the wisdom of the President in insisting upon 
a check on the prices for the basic materials 
where scarcity stimulated the tendency towards 
extraordinarily high levels. Had a different 
policy been pursued, the steel and iron in- 
dustry, for example, would be facing a return 
to peace conditions with the price for pig- 
iron boosted up to $150 a ton or more and 
other items of their production similarly 
scaled. It is in appreciation of the value of 
a restraining influence, that the steel industry 
and others are asking that government con- 
trol be extended over the period of transition 
from a war to a peace basis. 

The “spirit of service,” which, possessed to 
an unvarying degree by American industry in 
the period of the war, made the war indus- 
tries organization of America greater than 
that of any other country. Each industry 
considered itself to be fighting Germany. A 
similar spirit will see the country safely 
through the period of transition. On the 
other hand the extent to which industry is 
to be able quickly to take up the reconstruc- 
tion demands is dependent to a very great 
degree on the ability to get ships. Without 
ships the War Industries Board would in 
great measure be powerless. The question re- 
mains to be decided as to what branch of the 
government will handle the matter of allocat- 
ing tonnage. The War Trade Board and 
the Shipping Board, have the matter under 
consideration, 

Available for the agencies that will decide 
these problems is the vast reservoir of live 
statistics, accumulated from all departments 
and all sources of information, and compiled 
in orderly and accessible manner under the 
auspices of the statistical branch of the War 
Industries Board. There need be on that 
account no groping in the dark, for the 
statistics are within a week of actual timeli- 
ness. 

With regard to the steel situation, the steel 
manufacturers are anxious that some means 
be devised whereby the Railroad Administra- 
tion may be empowered to place orders for 
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cars, rails and other equipment. This they 
desire in preference to the system existing 
whereby even though the Director General 
of Railroads must pass on all orders for such 
equipment, the say as to whether the orders 
shall be placed at all is one for the individual 
roads to decide. At present it is up to the 
railroads to come forward and place their 
orders. 

Concerning the labor situation, there is 
reason for the utmost confidence that it will 
be adjusted without difficulty and without 
loss to the workers. Labor should continue 
to be well paid. Out of the better under- 
standing existing between capital and labor 
as a result of the war will come a higher 
participation by labor in the fruits of its 
toil. 


MANNING MODIFIES CERTAIN 
RESTRICTIONS ON EXPLOSIVES 


An important step toward a return to pre- 
war conditions in certain industries was taken 
Nov. 14 by Van H. Manning, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interior, in modifying the restrictions recently 
placed on the manufacture and sale of fire- 
works and of chemicals used in the manufac- 
ture of explosives, and on the use of platinum, 
iridium, and palladium in the manufacture of 
jewelry and for dental and other non-military 
purposes. Under the order as modified, li- 
censes will no longer be required in connec- 
tion with the handling of fireworks or the 
precious metals named. Many of the num- 
erous chemical elements entering into the 
manufacture of explosives are used constantly 
for other commercial purposes, and under the 
new order no restrictions will obtain on the 
handling of these chemicals when not used 
in the manufacture of explosives. Licenses 
are still required for the handling of all such 
ingredients when intended to be used in ex- 
plosives manufacture, however. 

The explosives regulation act was passed 
by Congress in October, 1917, with the aim of 
putting a stop to the numerous incendiary 
explosions and fires occurring at war muni- 
tions plants and other industrial establish- 
ments. Under its terms, no one might sell, 
store or use expiosives or ingredients enter- 
ing into their manufacture without first ob- 
taining a license from the Director of the 
Bureau of Mines. 

The restrictions with regard to platinum, 
iridium and palladium were added some 
months later as a means of conserving the 
nation’s limited supplies of these metals, 
which were essential to the manufacture of 
explosives and for other war needs, but 
which were being extensively used in the 
manufacture of jewelry and for other non- 
essential purposes. 
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WORKER MOST EFFECTIVE 
SINGLE FACTOR IN MINING 


By James B. NEALE 


Director of Production, U. S. Fuel Admium 
istration 


During the past twenty years the coal min- 
ing industry in America has made tremendous 
strides along lines of greater mechanical effi- 
ciency. The engineers of the coal companies 
and of the companies manufacturing mining 
machinery have almost performed miracles. 
The operators have been quick to accept new 
devices and have been generous with expend- 
itures for mechanical and physical improve- 
ments. They have, however, for the most 
part, been sluggish and indifferent as to ways 
and means of bettering the living conditions 
of the workers. The worker is after all the 
most effective single factor in mining and it 
is hard to see the wisdom of great expendi- 
tures of time, money and ability along the 
mechanical and physical lines and the almost 
total neglect of the employe. Very many 
cases could be mentioned where the operator 
has spared nothing in his effort to create a 
perfect operating condition and at the same 
time has paid little or no heed to the care of 
his men. Should not the operators start 
tight now to do everything within reason to 
better the circumstances under which the 
employes live? Working and housing condi- 
tions, schools, churches, amusements, and 
stimulations of thoughts and ideals along 
proper lines should be a matter of more 
moment to the operator than mechanical and 
physical developments which have already 
been over-emphasized as compared with those 
elements which go towards making the lives 
of the mine workers better and happier. The 
employers and the employes truly have a 
common interest, but this fact has been lost 
Instead of sympathy and cooperation we all 
too frequently find suspicion and retaliation 
Charges and counter-charges are every day 
matters and while such a situation exists 
efficiency cannot flourish. It is repeatedly 
said that the great problem confronting the 
coal mining industry today is the labor prob- 
lem. This is true and it can only be solved 
by persistently fair and considerate treatment 
both as to working and living conditions and 
as to all intercourse between employers and 
employes. 


Fuel Instruction for Householders 


Personal and individual instruction in the 
use of bituminous coal will be given house- 
holders in the cities of Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan through instruction stations soon to 
be opened by the fuel administrators of those 
states with the approval of the United States 
Fuel Administration. 
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RECONSTRUCTION GIVES 
RESEARCH NEW IMPETUS 


By Van H. MANNING 
Director, Bureau of Mines 


Now that our armies are being demobilized 
and vast industrial plants erected to meet the 
needs of war must be closed or so changed 
that they can manufacture other products, the 
problems of readjustment become of urgent 
importance. The collapse of autocracy came 
so suddenly, with our war-time activities rap- 
idly increasing, that some time must elapse 
before the industrial energy of the country 
can be directed into new channels. Hence, it 
is hardly practicable to outline now any plan 
or scheme of readjustment that shall be 
nation-wide in its scope: and even a de- 
tailed scheme for a single great industry, 
such as mining, would necessarily be subject 
to revision. 

Yet if detailed plans for the future would 
be premature at this time, there is every 
reason for our bearing in mind the teachings 
of the last two years and of applying them to 
the problems before us. 

In the mineral industry the need of con- 
stant research to increase efficiency in pro- 
duction and utilization, to promote health and 
safety, and to eliminate needless waste will 
increase rather than diminish with mines, 
mills, and smelters meeting the needs of 
peace. 

In coal mining, in metal mining, in the treat- 
ment of minerals and the smelting of ores, 
there is problem after problem that demands 
the best skill of the scientist and engineer, 
and the cordial cooperation of the operator, 
the superintendent, and the workman. As 
an illustration I may cite steel manufacture. 
Great quantities of steel, steel good enough for 
Many purposes, are made by rule-of-thumb 
methods. But when the Government called 
for certain special steels, steels that would 
meet definite specifications, plant after plant 
found that rule-of-thumb methods were utterly 
unreliable for the manufacture of products of 
the desire grade. The demand for some of 
these special steels may pass with the end- 
ing of the war, but it is certain that steel 
manufacturers will employ more chemists, and 
will welcome the scientific investigation of 
metallurgical problems. 

Likewise in the utilization of mineral fuels, 
coal, petroleum and its products, and natural 
gas, inability to obtain former supplies high 
prices, and the enforced care to prevent loss 
have demonstrated at thousands of power 
plants the wastefulness of rule-of-thumb prac- 
tice and the great savings that can be effected 
by approved methods of firing and of con- 
trolling combustion. The need for economy 
will continue. The interest changes on the 
national debt will compel higher rates of 
taxation than before the war, wages will be 
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higher, and the price of many commodities 
may never fall to the pre-war level. In order 
to meet the demands of the future, we must 
discard many of the methods of the past. 
Scientific and technical research has become 
a national duty. 

The war has proved the worth of the 
scientist and the engineer. Jt has shown on 
a tremendous scale how the hitherto unre- 
garded work of a chemist or physicist, when 
applied through engineering skill, can decide 
battles and campaigns, and direct the course 
civilization. In short, the war has demon- 
strated in thousands of ways the need of 
scientific and technical investigation in every 
branch of industry. Methods that were tol- 
erated before the war and had to be used 
during the war will not survive in competition 
with those based on detailed research and 
exact knowledge. Similarly there is going to 
be greater need than ever for the elimination 
of waste, not only waste of resources, of 
crude materials, and of finished products, but 
waste of human life and human energy. And 
if any one thing is more certain than an- 
other it is that the Government of every 
civilized country will encourage scientific in- 
vestigation and will seek to increase efficiency 
and safety in industries. 


COAL LOADING THIS YEAR 
GREATLY EXCEEDS 1917 SHOWING 


A report from the Car Service Section of 
the Railroad Administration on the quantity 
of coal of all kinds loaded by roads for 
week ended Nov. 2, 1918, as compared with 
the same period of 1917, shows: 


1918 1917 

Total cars Bituminous ...... 187,043 187,299 
Total cars Anthracite ....... 29,223 31,115 
Total cara 3,526 4,133 
Grand total cars all coal.. 219,792 222,547 
A summary of reports for week ended 
Nov. 9, 1918, as compared with the same 


period of 1917, based on actual reports from 
most roads, but with the estimated results 
of some roads, follows: 


1918 1917 

Total cars Bituminous ...... 178,535 195,006 
Total cars Anthracite ....... 32,525 38,571 
Total cars Lignite .......... 3,456 4,639 
Grand total cars all coal.. 214,516 238,216 


The decrease in coal loading has been due 
to influenza among the miners and railroad 
workers. Total increase of 1918 up to and 
including week ending Nov. 9, over the same 
period in 1917—598,661 cars. 
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UNITED STATES SHOULD 
PRODUCE ITS OWN 


By Wma. Wattace MEIN 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 


When the world war broke out in 1914, the 
United States was producing practically no 
potash and was almost entirely dependent up- 
on Germany for a supply of this commodity. 
The annual pre-war consumption of potash 
in this country was approximately 250,000 
tons of K,O. 

It is probable that more potash was being 
used per acre at that time than was actually 
required, owing to the efficient propaganda of 
the German Syndicate. The following figures 
of the pounds of potash consumed by one of 
the leading fertilizer companies for a series 
of years ending June 30th, illustrate how the 
loss of the German supply has reduced the 
amount of potash available for agricultural 
purposes in this country: 


POTASH 


15,861,000 Lbs. 
10,174,000 Lbs. 
2,616,000 Lbs. 
2,735,000 Lbs. 
5,838,000 Lbs. 
1919 (Estimated) 6,315,000 Lbs. 


The 1914 figures represent normal condi- 
tions before the war. The recovery during 
1918 and 191%is due to the gradual develop- 
ment of the domestic potash resources. These 
latter have been developed fairly rapidly dur- 
ing the last two years but, notwithstanding 
this fact, the estimated production of this 
country for the year 1918—some sixty thou- 
sand tons—will still be only about 25 per cent 
of the pre-war requirements. All of these 
figures indicate the radical change in the 
character of the fertilizer sold to farmers 
during the last two years. 

The main sources from which potash is be- 
ing produced in the United States at present 
are the following: The brines of certain 
lakes in Nebraska and California; the giant 
kelps of the Pacific Coast; cement dust; blast 
furance fumes; and alunite. Other potential 
sources as yet undeveloped are the green 
sands of New Jersey and the sericite shales 
of Georgia. These sources, together with the 
blast furnace fumes and cement dust, are, it 
is estimated, capable of producing the full re- 
quirements of the country. 

The development of these domestic sources 
of potash has been caused by the elimination 
of the foreign supply and the consequent in- 
crease in price from between 75c and $1.00 
a unit to between $4.25 and $5.25 a unit. 
When the world trade is resumed, however, 
the American potash industry will have to 
compete with the much cheaper German pot- 
ash, and the question of meeting this competi- 
tion is one of the problems of reconstruction. 

Several lines of action may be pursued: 
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The domestic potash industry, made possible 
by war prices, may be allowed to struggle and 
possibly to collapse without Government as- 
sistance; the industry may be protected by 
restricting imports through a high tariff; or 
the American Government may adopt some 
plan for subsidizing the existing industry so 
as to enable it to meet foreign competition. 

If it is desirable that this country be made 
independent of foreign sources of potash, 
this new industry, which has arisen out of 
the war emergency, should receive every 
assistance consistent with sound economic 
policy, so that those sources of potash which 
have a prospect of ultimately competing un- 
assisted in the world markets may be fos- 
tered and continue to grow. Among other 
methods this might be accomplished by allow- 
ing potash companies to amortize their cap- 
ital over a short period or by giving them 
especially favorable consideration with refer- 
ence to taxation. 

This industrial development must be accom- 
panied by continued proper scientific study of 
the actual need for potash in raising crops. 
From this will result the dissemination of 
authoritative and reliable information among 
the farmers. 


Petroleum Products for Roads 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
cancelled its order of May 13 last, restricting 
the sale for road purposes of asphalt, road 
binders, road oil, tar binders and dressings, 
and announces that shipments of these mate- 
rials can now be made without special permit 
and without filing application for road work 
through local state highway departments or 
through the United States Highways Council. 

The administration also announced that dis- 
approvals previously made were revoked and 
that pending applications would require no 
further action. 

Arrangements for delivery of road materials 
may now be made in the same manner as be- 
fore the issuance of the restrictive order, 
which was the result of war demands. 

The revocation, addressed to oil refineries, 
state highway departments and highway con- 
tractors, follows: 

“Due to war demands, on May 13, 1918, an 
order was issued by the United States Fuel 
Administration restricting the sale for road 
purposes of asphalt, road binders, road oil, tar 
binders or dressings. This order is herewith 
cancelled and shipments of these materials can 
now be made without special permit or the 
necessity of filing application for road work 
through local state highway departments or 
the United States Highways Council. Arrange- 
ments for delivery of these materials should 
be made in the same manner as was the case 
before the restrictive order was necessary. 

“Announcement is made that disapprovals 
previously made are revoked, and pending 
applications will require no further action.” 


| 

| 
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ROBERT S. BROOKINGS. 


Head of the Price-Fixing Committee of the War Industries 
oard. 


OVERSEAS DEMAND FOR 
GASOLINE INCREASES 


The overseas demand for motor transport 
grade of gasoline has increased rather than 
diminished since the signing of the arm- 
istice, according to the United States Fuel 
Administration. 

The motor transport grade and the two 
aviation qualities are the chief items in the 
overseas demands upon American sources 
of supply. Aviation demands have greatly 
decreased. 

These factors, as well as domestic re- 
quirements, will have a considerable bear- 
ing on any decision as to whether it is de- 
sirable to fix a standard of quality for do- 
mestic motor gasoline. The question of a 
domestic standard has been under consid- 
eration for some time. 

The Fuel Administration has in hand the 
results of a very exhaustive investigation 
of gasoline, which was made in considering 
tthe existing specifications for aviation 
grades. The fixing of a domestic motor 
standard involves much more than the 
arbitrary determination of specifications, 
depending upon the question of ability to 
supply and the consideration of price of all 
petroleum products which are directly af- 
fected by any alteration of gasoline grades. 
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POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 
FIELDS’ YIELD REMARKABLE 


A remarkable increase in coal production 
was made in October in the Pocahontas and 
Tug River districts of West Virginia, ac- 
cording to a telegram to the United States 
Fuel Administration from the production 
manager in those districts. 

This message pronounced the October 
production the greatest in the calendar 
year, the figures being 2,034,242, tons. Of 
this 1,846,000 tons were shipped, and the re- 
mainder, 188,242 tons, were consumed lo- 
cally. Coal coked amounted to 203,000 tons. 

The increase exceeded by 40,000 tons the 
production in any previous month, and was 
effected despite the fact that influenza in- 
capacitated about 2,100 men for more than 
half of the month. The districts were fur- 
ther handicapped by difficulties in trans- 
portation, there having been 2,600 cases of 
influenza in the month among the railroad 
employes. 

For several months 13,000 men have been 
doing as much or more work than twice 
that number performed before their ranks 
were reduced by the draft. 

Because of the excellent quality of the 
coal it is reserved by the Government for 
the Navy and by-products coke plants. 


John P. White Resigns 


United States Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield has announced his acceptance of the 
resignation of John P. White from the formal 
position of joint director of the Bureau of 
Labor of the U. S. Fuel Administration. Mr. 
White will still be available for consultation, 
but was relieved of official connection at his 
request because of the necessities of his per- 
sonal affairs, He was president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, resigning this 
position to take that of labor adviser to the 
Fuel Administrator. The resignation was ef- 
fective Nov. 30. 

In his letter to Mr. Garfield Mr. White 
pointed out that but few labor disputes re- 
main to be adjusted. 

“IT believe I voice the sentiment of the 
officials of the miners’ union when I state 
they desire to continue their affiliation with 
the Fuel Administration and co-operate with 
it to the fullest extent until peace is pro- 
mulgated,” he wrote. 

In his acceptance, Mr. Garfield pronounced 
Mr. White’s services “of inestimable value.” 
The letter continued: 

“It gives me pleasure to convey to you also 
the appreciation of the President, expressed to 
me when on several occasions I have told 
him of your work as a member of the Fuel 
Administration.” 


| 
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MAXIMUM PRODUCTION OF 
GOLD A WORLD NECESSITY 


By JoHN CLAUSEN 


Vice-President Crocker National Bank, San 
Francisco 


The disproportionate holding of gold among 
world nations attracts attention to the study 
of the part that the yellow metal plays or 
in future is to play in international affairs, 
and the question naturally ar:ses whe‘her the 
production of gold is keeping pace with the 
world’s expansion of credit. 

The vast obligations piled up by the nations 
at war; the huge issues of paper currency; the 
refunding of debts and resump‘ion of specie 
payments when peace comes,—are among the 
most urgent and difficult problems w:th 
which the world will be confronted. The 
thought, however, that Europe may possibly 
repudiate part of her war deb‘s is obviously 
superficial. Finance has become an interna- 
tional rather than a national question, and 
the monetary history of any one country 
tends to become more and more merged in 
the monetary history of the whole civilized 
world. International credit is firmly estab- 
lished on a gold basis, and unless the flow of 
that precious metal is not too strong in any 
one direction, no country has any interest 
in upsetting the present standard. If the 
world’s credit, therefore. is to be carried on 
with gold as a standard, every ounce that 
can possibly be produced will be required. 
It is very apparent that with a fixed value of 
that metal and the rapidly increasing cost 
of material, labor and transportation, the 
gold industry, as now developed, is seriously 
affected and it would seem inevitable that 
unless some form of Government relief is 
given to the producing mines, many of them 
will be compelled to discontinue operations. 

To check the na‘ural extension of the 
gold industry or tamper wth the standard 
of international payment would be an abso- 
lutely futile means of handling the situation. 
[It would seem that universal gold standard- 
ism can be the more readily maintained if 
gold be withdrawn from circulat'on, and in- 
stead held as a national reserve to support 
the credit structure of nations. Under such 
a plan all mines would come under some 
sort of government supervision to insure 
the delivery of an anpreciable portion of their 
output—the percentum to be gauged period- 
ically on a sliding index scale—and paid for 
at the standard price of $20.67 for the fine 
ounce. 

The world’s consumption of gold in manu- 
factures and arts is large and rapidly in- 
creasing, and that trade on the other hand— 
based upon a commercial value in keeping 
with the open market demand—could well 
bear a tax over and above the standard price 
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and absorb the remaining output from the 
mines as an offset to the higher cost of labos 
and materials. 


For example :— ' 


The X. Mine produces 100,000 fine ounces! 
The Government would exact 60,- 

000 ounces at $20.67 per ounce. . $1,240,200. 
Leaving for Manufactures and 

Arts 40,000 ounces at say $45.00 i 

Resulting in a net sale of output 

(average price of $30.40 per 


The United States stands in the uniqué 
position of possessing more gold than any 
one nation has ever before claimed, but if 
we are to perform the part that destiny seems 
to have laid out for us as the world’s banker; 
it will without doubt be necessary to further 
increase our holdings of gold, and to this 
end encourage its production to the fullest 
extent. 


CERTAIN FUEL ADMINISTRATION 
ACTIVITIES TO BE CONTINUED 


The United States Fuel Administration 
which will be terminated automatically upon 
proclamation of peace, will pursue its course 
with that end in view, relinquishing its various 
activities as they become unnecessary under 
armistice conditions, and continuing to func- 
tion where its services still are required, it 
was announced in response to inquiries. 

Reports of immediate and wholesale dis- 
solution were said to be without fundation. 
Various subdivisions already are in process 
of winding up their duties. The Mine Track 
committee, and some other sections, including 
several from the Qil division, have been 
released at their request from further service, 
because the work which they undertook to do 
has been done, 

Whatever machinery is necessary to the 
continuation of the full discharge of the 
duties of the administration will be retained 
until these duties are discharged or until the 
administration is relieved of them, and con- 
tinuation of the larger activities of the ad- 
ministration through the winter was said to 
be the present prospect. The vigorous and 
careful supervision of anthracite coal was 
cited as an instance of the kind of work 
which still must be done. 

The proper administration of the zoning 
system, under which millions of car miles 
of haulage were saved and the supply of coal 
was correspondingly increased, was men- 


tioned as another of the sort of duties which 
the administration cannot abandon forthwith 
and which it will carry forward. 
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DECEMBER, 1918 


COPPER PRICE AND WAGE SCALE 
CONTINUED UNTIL JANUARY 1 


Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War 
Industries Board, conferred Nov. 15 with a 
committee of the copper industry of America. 
The meeting was attended by Daniel Guggen- 
heim, of the American Smelting and Refining 
Co.; C. F. Kelley, of the Anaconda Co.; 
Daniel C, Jackling, of the Utah Copper Co., 
and R. L. Agassiz, of the Calumet and 
Heckla Co. 

This is the second meeting of the kind to 
be held since the armistice was declared, the 
first having been the steel meeting which took 
place Nov. 12. 

General industrial conditions, to which the 
use of copper is intimateiv related, were re- 
viewed, the discussion being particularly di- 
rected to the immediate situation that Amer- 


ica and the rest of the world is facing. The 
same spirit of cooperation that characterized 
the copper producers throughout the war in 
the supply of the metal to America and the 
Allies was present. 

The meeting brought out the following 
points, which are to remain effective until 
January 1 and then be subject to renewal or 
revision as already agreed upon: 

(a) The present rate of production is to 
be maintained in the mines, smelters, and re- 
fineries, continuous employment being thus 
insured during the first period of the transi- 
tion from a war to a peace basis; 

(b) The present level of prices of the 
metal and the existing wage scale of labor 
are to be preserved; 

(c) The War Industries Board, or such 
other governmental agency as may be desig- 
nated, is to continue regulation of prices and 
allocation of the material. 

One of the allied governments within the 
last twenty-four hours has requested inform- 
ation on delivery of 200,000 tons of the com- 
modity, which was accepted as a sign that 
the European demand would not only be 
large but immediate. Another point given 
consideration was the prospective require- 
ments for civilian consumption, due to the 
curtailment of the productivity of many 
American industries for the last eighteen 
months because of the needs of the war pro- 
gram, which have created a demand that 
should prove a factor in stabilizing conditions 
generally. 

The civilian demands in Europe and else- 
where, held in check for more ‘than four 
years, would work to the same end, it was 
thought, since America produces approximate- 
lv 75 per cent of the world’s copper ‘supply. 
The reconstruction work in the belligerent 
countries was another point of discussion as 
well as the demand that Germany and her 
former allies will have to satisfy when she 
is again rehabilitated and has re-established 


her commercial relations with the rest of the 
world. 


Anthracite Production Cut 1,680,000 Tons 


That the produc‘ion of anthracite coal had 
decreased 1,500,000 gross tons (1,680,000 net 
tons) because of the epidemic of influenza 
and the two celebrctions of the signing of 
the armistice, was announced today by the 
United States Fuel Admin’stration. 

The share that influenza had in the total 
falling off was estimated at 1,000,000 gross 
tons, while the advance and the official cele- 
bration of the end of hostiliies caused a 
further reduction of 500,000 gross tons in 
production of hard coal. 

The ser‘ousness of the situation as regards 
the retarded production of anthracite was 
discussed from all angles at a conference 
Monday and Tuesday in Philadelphia. 
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IMPORTANCE OF SAFETY IN 
STEEL INDUSTRY SHOWN 


A bulletin (No. 234) of the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, entitled “The Safety 
Movement in the Iron and Steel Industry, 
1907 to 1917,” brings out forcibly the im- 
mense practical importance of the safety 
movement in one of the most important 
American industries. It shows that, meas- 
ured in terms of human life and limb, the 
efforts at accident prevention during the past 
ten years have reduced death and injury in 
that industry by no less than two-thirds. In 
1907, out of every thousand men employed, 
two hundred and forty-two were killed or 
injured during the year in 1917; the propor- 
tion had been reduced to eighty-one per 
thousand. 

The reduction in the later years would no 
doubt have been more rapid had it not been 
for the advent of the world war with its 
enormous dislocation to all orderly processes. 
Its first effect upon American industry 
generally was one of great depression. Em- 
ployment in the iron and steel industry de- 
clined rapidly, reaching its ebb about the 
middle of 1915. Then began an upward 
movement in activity and employment which 
was entirely without precedent. The demand 
for labor led to the introduction of entirely 
new labor elements and to a movement of 
labor from place to place such as had never 
before occurred. 

This placed an enormous strain upon acci- 
dent prevention efforts. On the whole, i1 
may be said that the test was well met. But 
in some branches of the industry there was 
a condition bordering on demoralization. 
Accident rates went up rapidly, but in very 
few of the better organized plants did the 
new rates rise as high as they had been at 
the next preceding period of industrial 
activity, and by the middle or latter part of 
1916 the situation almost everywhere was 
well in hand. 

The safety movement in the iron and steel 
industry may thus be said to have passed 
with credit its most serious test. But there 
must be no resting on the oars. Accident 
rates are still too high. If necessary, the 
safety movement must revise its foundation 
principles in order to meet the new demand. 
This report, indeed, directly broaches the 
question, “Can serious industrial accidents 
be eliminated,” and seeks to prove that such 
a goal is possible of attainment. 

The argument is briefly this: The state- 
ment that accidents cannot be entirely pre- 
vented rests primarily upon the conviction 
that accident occurrence is due in the main 
to the human factor, to the “carelessness” 
of individuals. Since a perfect humanity is 


not yet in sight it is urged that results 
which demand perfection cannot be ex- 
pected. A careful analysis of a large group 
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of fatal and serious accidents indicates, how- 
ever, that such accidents are due primarily 
to fundamental engineering or structural de- 
fects in which the workman has no part. 
Numerous illustrations are cited. A man in 
violation of orders walks under a swinging 
crane which breaks and he is killed. Hi; 
“carelessness” is blamed, but the real cause 
was a faulty chain. An oiler is caught on 
a smooth shaft by some loose portion of his 
clothing. He is blamed because he had been 
forbidden to wear such clothing. But it is 
possible to equip all shafts with bearings 
which render approach while the machinery 
is in motion wholly unnecessary: In general 
it is argued that structures so strong, so 
well designed, their material so well selected 
that they cannot fall, except so rarely that 
iailure is negligible, are possible at a price. 
It is possible to conceive industry conducted 
under conditions so safe that the occurrence 
oi severe injury will excite the same surprise 
as its absence now does. 

The report analyses a large body of acci- 
dents in the iron and steel industry with the 
purpose of finding just why and how acci- 
dents occur and how they may be prevented. 
Of particular interest and importance in this 
connection is the emphasis placed upon in- 
experience as a factor in accident occurrence. 
That “green” men are particularly subject to 
accidents has been recognized and in a num- 
ber of plants special effort has been made to 
train and caution them. But the full effect of 
this factor is rarely recognized. A table is 
presented in the report, showing for a large 
group of workers, the frequency of acci- 
dents according to the length of experience. 
For those who had been employed for six 
months or less the accident trequency rate 
was 11] per thousand workers. This dropped 
to 87 cases for those with from one to three 
years’ experience, and to 8.5 cases per thou- 
sand workers for those with ten to fifteen 
years’ experience. 

This fact probably explains the high acci- 
dent rate in times of business activity, such 
as occurred in the iron and steel industry as 
the result of the great demands of the war. 
Then it not only became necessary to em- 
ploy large numbers of inexperienced men, 
but the shifting of men from plant to plant 
placed such men constantly in new surround- 
ings with which they were not familiar, and 
where, for a time at least, they were in 
somewhat the same position as the inex- 
perienced man. 


District Coal to Be “Put In” at 75 Cents 


All retail coal dealers in the District of 
Columbia have been notified in an order 
issued by Frank G. Jones, federal fuel di- 
rector for the District, that no person shall 
charge more than seventy-five cents a ton 


for storing coal in householders’ bins 
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DANGER OF PATERNALISM 
IN POST-WAR ADJUSTMENTS 


By Orto 


The attitude of America’s thinking men— 
the men upon whom must fall the burden of 
working out the future of the nation, is 
largely reflected and well expressed by Mr. 
Otto H. Kahn in his recent utterances before 
the American Bankers’ Association and upon 
other more recent occasions. Mr. Kahn is 
a quiet, studious and masterful financier, little 
given to public expressions or prophecies. 
His opinions are therefore not often given to 
the public. Being asked to write for publica- 
tion in this issue of THE Mininc ConGrRess 
Journat, Mr. Kahn replied as follows: 

“Next to beating the Hun, nothing is more 
important than to beat those who would 
smuggle un-American or anti-American ma- 
terials into the magnificent and time-tested 
structure which is America. Nothing is more 
vital to the future of our country than to 
maintain inviolate the tried and tested prin- 
ciples upon which our institutions are based 
—wisely and fairly and progressively adjust- 
ing their application to the needs and the 
spirit of the day and to the demands of en- 
lightened social justice.” 

Although Mr. Kahn stated that he had made 
it an invariable rule not to write for individual 
publications or magazines, he extended the 
courtesy of permission to reprint portions of 
his Chicago address, and we take pleasure in 
quoting from his utterances before one of the 
notable gatherings of the year—the address 
itself being the essence of the principles upon 
which a truly democratic and permanent 
America must be established. 

After paying a most extraordinary com- 
pliment to the constructive and _ fighting 
prowess of the American Army—from private 
to commander—in France, Mr. Kahn expressed 
the belief that the quick transition of the 
American from a follower of peaceful pur- 
suits to a most remarkable executive-warrior 
was the national training along individualistic 
lines, free from the domination of bureaucracy 
and direction of governmental dictators. Mr. 
Kahn reached his conclusions after encounter- 
ing the armies—rank and file—of the Allies, 
both in camp, in governmental centers and in 
battle line. 

He gives full credit to the German idea 
of bureaucracy and paternalism as the most 
efficient and complete the world has ever 
known and adds that it was this efficient pa- 
ternalism which, coupled with militarism, 
brought the inevitable disaster to the whole 
world. It was a part of this German plan 
to assume the role of conciliator, protector 
and cooperator, both with the great financial 


H. Kaun 


combinations and with labor, cajoling and 
making a contented nation of chain bearers 
through apparently progressive and fair-seem- 
ing social welfare legislation. In France, he 
said, the system had been tested sufficiently 
long to weary the people of it, and the after- 
the-war tendency of the French will be toward 
individualism and personal initiative. 

“The militant preachers of the New Day 
to come after the war have the enviable and 
pursuasive cocksureness which goes with lack 
of responsibility and of practical experience,” 
said Mr. Kahn. “Being vociferous and plaus- 
ible they are undoubtedly making converts 

of a good many who honestly seek— 
as every right-minded man should—to bring 
about a better and more justly ordained world. 
They have not been without producing a 
certain effect even in high places. Nothing 
is easier to start, nothing moves faster when 
once started, than economic fallacies. ; 
Nothing is harder than for sober unvarnished 
truth to catch up with these fallacies. We 
hear much about the war after the war— 
meaning the expected economic discord be- 
tween the nations, but there is indeed one 
‘war after the war,’ the lines of which are 
now being drawn. The opposing forces are, 
on the one side, the motley army ranging 


from the American variety of destructive 
Bolsheviks in various gradations to self-seek- 
ing demagogues, well meaning utopianists, 


iconoclast theorists intolerant and impetuous 
young writers, strong in the assured con- 
sciousness of their mental and moral superior- 
ity, and, alas! none too rarely, college pro- 
fessors and other teachers generally under- 
paid, frequently overworked inclined 
to take the world as a theoretical proposition 
rather than a stubborn fact. Confronting that 
army, on the other side, stand those who be- 
lieve that the accumulated wisdom of centuries 
of human experience is wisdom still and who 
see in individualism, ordered, enlightened, 
progressive, sympathetic and adjusted to 
changing needs the soundest and most 
effective instrument for the happiness and ad- 
vancement of humanity. The individ- 
ualism to which I adhere spells neither reac- 
tion nor greed, selfishness, class feeling or 
callousness. . In common with all right- 
minded and fair-thinking men, be they em- 
ployers or employes, we are ready and glad 
to join in every sincere effort, consistent with 
sane recognition of the realities of things, to 
make life more worth living to the rank and 
file of humankind. We will resolutely 
oppose those who in their impatient grasping 
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for unattainable perfection would make of 
liberty a raging and destructive torrent in- 
stead of a majestic and fertilizing stream. 
I have complete confidence in the 
sober common sense of the American people. 

. . They will not, I feel assured, permit 
Americanism to be adulterated by a spirit or 
by methods having kinship to either world- 
destructive Prussianism or self-destructive 
Russianism. They will not, I am certain, cast 
aside knowingly the theories and principles 
of institutions which are the envy and admira- 
tion of the world, in exchange for a regime 
of bureaucracy, paternalism, socialism or 
bolshevism. 

“The menace which I see is not in the de- 
liberate will of the people, but in the fact that 
under the emotional stress of war, under the 
patriotic impulse of the time, under the actual 
or fancied necessity of the war situation, ten- 
dencies are tolerated and modes of thought 
and action permitted to gain a footing unop- 
posed, which are apt to create very serious 
problems upon the return of normal condi- 
tions. I do not fail to recognize, but 
on the contrary, I welcome unreservedly the 
prospect that in the times which will follow 
the profound upheavel of the war, the stand- 
ard by which men will be judged and re- 
warded will be, more strictly, exactingly and 
far-reaching than heretofore, that of work 
done, duty performed, service rendered. The 
world will have no place for idlers and social 
slackers. Rank will reside not in birth or 
wealth—neither, I trust, will it reside in an of- 
fice-holding caste—but in useful achievement. 
And the less obstructive and stubborn, the 
more broad-minded, cooperative and disinter- 
ested those who preeminently prospered under 
the old conditions will prove themselves in 
meeting the spirit of the new day and the 
reforms which it will justly call for, the better 
it will be both for them and for the community 
at large.” 

After discussing Socialism, its German origin 
and methods, Mr. Kahn stated that while it 
would be futile to shut our eyes to the fact 
that not a few of the dangerous and insiduous 
fallacies of Socialism have taken root amongst 
sections of the American people, which are 
far from subscribing to its program as a 
whole, yet there is no immediate danger from 
the issues raised. “The menace, however, of 
bureaucratism and semi-socialistic paternalism 
with their insidious effect upon the very fibre 
and marrow of the race, confronts us now, 
and it is none too early for business men to 
take their stand against their perpetuation in 
time of peace. It may be stated as an axiom 
that while bureaucracy and efficiency may go 
together under an autocratic regime, it is im- 
possible in the very nature of things for bu- 
reaucracy to go together with efficiency in a 
democracy. Nor, indeed, can paternalism and 
liberty exist side by side. Far be it 
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from me to wish to reflect upon the ability, 
the character and the motives of our public 
servants in general, but surely, no candid 
estimate would claim, that acquaintance with, 
and experience in, handling large business af- 
fairs—let alone international business affairs 
—are prevalent in normal times among those 
in executive, legislative and administrative 
positions in our country. . . . Has the 
state anywhere or at any time produced re- 
sults comparable with the best of those pro- 
duced by private effort, taking into account 
both efficiency and economy? Bureaucracy is 
either wasteful, stagnant, and inefficient or. 
when it is efficient, as in Germany, ruthless 
in its methods, obnoxious in its spirit and 
morally poisonous in its effect. . . . As 
bearing upon the question of transferring busi- 
ness functions from private control to gov- 
ernment control, I need hardly enter into the 
subject of the vastly increased cost which such 
a transfer would involve, because govern- 
mental extravagance and costliness of method 
have become proverbial. 

“The picture of bureaucratic paternalism 
fastening its shackles upon a nation which 
went to war to preserve liberty, is not a fan- 
ciful one. Through the accident of war, pa- 
ternalism at present rules supreme. Official- 
dom is in possession. It is entrenched in 
power beyond what it dared to hope for in 
its fondest dreams. And power is sweet. Of- 
ficialdom and those who feed at its table will 
not easily give it up. Bureaucracy has, and 
will have an array of plausible arguments to 
support its plea. Paternalism, under a num- 
ber of names and disguises, will have the 
support of the vast army of those who live 
and hope to live on its huge patronage... . 
The movement will be countenanced by many 
who do not sufficiently appreciate, in the face 
of the lessons of all history, ancient and mod- 
ern, that the only free government which ever 
has lasted, or ever can last, was and is the 
government which gives the broadest scope 
to the individual, limited only by equally broad 
but wisely conceived regard for the public 
welfare. It would be bitter irony of fate if 
whilst democracy triumphed on the bloody 
fields of war over that arch representative of 
the paternalistic system and spirit, Germany, 
our own government and social conception 
and practices were to be infected with 
the Prussian poison of paternalism and 
bureaucracy.” 

_ Ina more recent utterance, Mr. Kahn said 
in discussing the necessity for careful study 
of the readjustment problems: “Shall the re- 
construction period be under the auspices of 
semi-socialistic and bureaucratic paternalism 
or shall we preserve, for meeting the huge 
task which confronts the world, the safe and 
tested instrument of individual effort and en- 
terprise? On the answer depends largely 


whether the victory will be genuinely fruitful 
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for the happiness and well-being of the world, 
or whether the course will lead through tur- 
moil and disillusionment to ultimate reaction.” 


UTAH CHAPTER BUSY 
WITH WAR PRODUCTION 


Activities of the Utah Chapter, American 
Mining Congress, during 1918 were devoted 
chiefly to assisting the industry in Utah to 
meet the unusual conditions and requirements 
created by the war. 

The year witnessed little new development, 
due to the extremely high costs that pre- 
vailed and, in greater measure, to the fact that 
all energies and all available man power were 
devoted to production from properties already 
in existence. Except in the case of the “war 
minerals,” practically no prospecting was done 
in the state. 

Although complete figures will not be avail- 
able until after the close of the year, indi- 
cations are that the total output will show 
a decrease from the 1917 figures. This con- 
dition is the result of insufficient labor and 
is also due in part to suspension of produc- 
tion by some properties which were unable to 
continue under the high costs. In general, 
however, production was kept fully up to the 
Government’s requirements and Utah’s pro- 
ducers are therefore able to congratulate 
themselves on having discharged their patriotic 
duty. This duty brought its penalties in the 
form of reduced earnings and properties put 
in rather bad shape in some instances through 
necessary curtailment of development work. 

The year passed with practically no labor 
disturbance in the State. 

The Utah Chapter cooperated -with the gov- 
ernment agencies in every possible way. One 
form of this cooperation was the appointment 
of a Minerals Committee by the Utah State 
Council of Defense. This committee, con- 
sisting of George H. Dern, Victor C. Heikes, 
Ernest Gayford, E. R. Zalinski and A. G. 
Mackenzie, established its office in the offices 
of the chapter and made free determinations 
of several hundred specimens submitted in 
connection with the Government’s campaign 
to stimulate domestic production of war 
minerals. 

The chapter was represented at various con- 
ferences of producers in the West and at 
Washington during the year, which proved to 
be the busiest period of the chapter’s career. 

An oil section of the chapter was created 
early in the year and has devoted its energies 
toward the develonment of that branch of the 
industry in the State. 


First Fuel Curtailment Revisions 


The first revision of curtailments upon the 
use of coal pursuant to the halting of the 
nation’s war program was announced Novem- 


ber 13 by the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration. 


RECONSTRUCTION AND POST-WAR 
WORK OF THE BUREAU OF MINES 
AS REGARDS METAL MINING 


By J. E. Spurr 

The activities of the Bureau of Mines ex- 
panded greatly under the stimulus of the war 
and the necessity of adequate investigation 
and guidance of the metal mining industry. 
Up until the war period the Bureau of 
Mines, originally planned to be a Depart- 
ment of Mines, had not attempted to occupy 
the position in metal mining which its name 
and position indicated. This was due to the 
fact that the Bureau as finally organized 
was an off-shoot of the Geological Survey, 
and grew and expanded irregularly, with 
the assumption, from time to time, of special 
technological problems and fields of inves- 
tigation, but without any broad assumption 
of covering the mining field. The work in 
coal mining, to be sure, was developed con- 
siderably, this work having grown out of 
technological studies on the utilization of 
coal which was the first work undertaken 
by the new organization, but the field of 
metal mining was barely touched. The war 
necessity for concentration on problems of 
metal supply in the United States led to 
framing by the War Minerals Committee 
on which the Bureau of Mines and Geological 
Survey, American Institute of Mining En- 
gineers, and the State Geologists were repre- 
sented, of a Mineral Act to create a Mineral 
Administration, which met with great delay, 
and was only recently passed by Congress. 
In the meantime, however, Congress passed 
a special emergency appropriation for the 
Bureau of Mines for war minerals investiga- 
tions, appropriating $150,000 for that pur- 
pose, and under this appropriation extensive 
work on the problems of metal mining was 
developed. When finally the Mineral Act 
passed, therefore, and it was decided by the 
President and the Chairman of the War 
Industries Board that the Interior Depart- 
ment should administer this Act, the Bureau 
was prepared to undertake the responsibilities 
which it had, as a matter of fact, to a certain 
extent, already assumed by its close co- 
operation with the War Industries Board. 

The fact that this Mineral Act became a 
law on what appears to be the eve of a 
cessation of active hostilities in the world 
war brings about the question of the work 
of the Bureau during the reconstruction pe- 


riod and in the after-war period. It may be. 


assumed that with the Bureau, as with other 
Government institutions, that such re-organ- 
ization and innovations as have been brought 
about by the stimulus of the war and which 
have proved under test to be of permanent 
value, will not be allowed to disappear, and 
therefore it is certain that the activities of 
the Bureau from now on will be broader 
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than in the past, and that it will more and 
more fulfill its function of covering the 
whole field of mining, and possibly naturally 
grow into the importance where it will be- 
come advisable to recognize it as a Depart- 
ment of Mines. 

Many of the immediate problems which 
have to be considered by the Bureau of Mines, 
under the Mineral Act, are vexatious and 
ephemeral. The chromite, manganese, and 
pyrite situations, for example, represent an 
inheritance of trouble caused by the insuffi- 
cient coordination between the _ different 
branches of the Government in dealing with 
these problems during the war and would 
have been avoided by an intelligent, strong 
central control of these industries at an 
earlier date; such as the control which has 
now been granted by Congress to the Presi- 
dent. During the active period of the war, 
however, the Shipping Board, War Trade 
Board, War Industries Board and the State 
Department all had a hand in these problems 
without any one having the power to decide 
and coordinate. It will be the duty of the 
Mineral Administrator to adjust these com- 
plications as best may be done at this late 
date, but the problems will be short-lived 
and will merge into the usual condition of 
the mining industry, over which the Govern- 
ment will exert very little control, as it did 
before the war. It is not to be expected 
that the general post-war conditions of the 
mining industry will be essentially different 
from those before the war. The mining in- 
dustry in general will have to stand on its 
own feet and have to compete with the 
mining industry of other countries, if neces- 
sary, since it is not to the advantage of the 
general national warfare and economy to 
protect and subsidize certain interests to the 
disadvantage of greater and more general 
imterests. 

Some things, however, will be more perma- 
nent as the result of the work of the Mineral 
Administrator, and notably the work initiated 
on the potash problem at the special direct 
request of the President and the Chairman 
of the War Industries Board. The adjust- 
ments and encouragement proposed in re- 
spect to potash, under the Mineral Act, will 
be as necessary during the reconstruction 
period and in peace time as during the war, 
and I have made this the subject of a special 
note and a separate memorandum. Potash 
means food and it is as essential that the 
country bécomes a permanent producer of its 
own potash as that it should permanently 
produce its own wheat, provided that the 
domestic production can be made at a price 
which does not entail any serious burden 
upon the farmer or raise the general cost 
of living. 

Outside of such permanent results as the 
potash development which may come from 
the Mineral Administration, the other 
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functions under this Act will pass away 
swiftly during the reconstruction period. 


The expanded field of the Bureau as regards 
the investigation and assistance of the dom- 
estic mining industry will still, however, re- 
main, and problems of assisting the mining, 
treatment and marketing of ores in every 
respect will doubtless continue. In general 
the organization of the Federal Bureau or 
Department covering mining will perhaps 
correspond with the practical organization 
worked out and proved practicable by the 
great mining organizations and will cover 
the same fields, including problems of min- 
ing, milling, smelting, labor, accounting, man- 
agement, transportation, marketing and power. 
The Bureau has already started a file of 
reports and information on mining properties 
which it is aimed to make as complete as 
possible and to imitate from a_ federal 
standpoint the files of information on prop- 
erties accumulated in the offices of the great 
mining and development companies. 

One of the special problems which it may 
be advisable to consider further is the ad- 
justment of the long-standing difficulties be- 
tween the miner and the custom smelter or 
purchaser. It is beyond question that most 
of these difficulties are due to misunder- 
standing. and it would see that the Bureau 
of Mines could fulfill a very great service 
in entering into this field, providing such a 
service would be welcomed by both the 
mining and smelting industries. The estab- 
lishment of standard practices in sampling 
and the supervision and advice concerning 
these practices by competent Bureau repre- 
sentative will result in establishing a system 
which would have the confidence of both 
parties and should be as free from question 
as the returns from the mint. If carried out 
conservatively this service should stimulate 
mining and be a great help not only to the 
miner but to the custom smelter and other 
purchasers. 

Under the stimulus of war work the field 
engineers of the Bureau went directly into 
close contact with the miners and gave per- 
sonal assistance wherever possible. This was 
a departure from former government bureau 
methods, where it has rather been the tradi- 
tion to make investigations and keep the con- 
clusions secret until such time as they should 
be given to the public in the form of printed 
article or bulletin. This procedure, however, 
involves months, and sometimes years, of de- 
lay and where immediate relief and assist- 
ance is needed, can hardly be regarded as 
practicable in every case. The war work en- 
gineers of the Bureau were instructed to ad- 
vise miners as to methods of mining, milling, 
marketing, management, and, in fact, to give 
all the disinterested assistance of which 
they were capable. The test of this system 


has been very satisfactory and it is a ques- 
tion whether this work should not be con- 
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tinued, or even expanded, after the war. 
The work of the Department of Agriculture 
with its county agents acting in cooperation 
with the state authorities in furnishing direct 
advice and assistance to farmers furnishes 
an entirely analagous case which has been 
tested and proved successful. If the Bureau 
should branch out in this direction, the 
various experiment stations scattered all over 
the country would be an assistance in and 
form a part of the new expansion. This 
work would not interfere with the practice 
of private consulting engineers, but would 
probably greatly increase the demand for 
such engineers on account of the education 
which it would give to the miners. At the 
present time, where only one company or 
group of investors has the funds or intelli- 
gence to employ competent engineering ad- 
vice, there are several who do not have one 
or the other. or perhaps both, and to such 
the help of the Bureau, to be afforded only 
on request, would be of great individual ad- 
vantage and would increase the efficiency of 
the mining industry and help enormously 
toward the conservation and the proper 
utilization of our natural mineral resources. 
Such advice or assistance would of course 
not be intensive, but would involve the 
guiding and suggesting to the asker of ad- 
vice as to how he should proceed and to 
whom he should go for more detailed as- 
sistance. 

The technical investigations of the bureau 
would of course not be discontinued, but, on 
the contrary, would go on with much greater 
scope and vigor, and publications summarizing 
results would be issued. 

The Bureau of Mines experiment stations 
have devoted a great deal of time to inves- 
tigating treatment processes from the com- 
mercial and metallurgical standpoint, and 
have achieved some very valuable results, 
and this work above merits active con- 
tinuation. 


New District Fuel Representative 


The United States Fuel Administration has 
announced the appointment of R. B. Isner, of 
Elkins, W. Va., effective December 1, as dis- 
trict representative to succeed D. R. Lawson, 
of Fairmont, W. Va., who has resigned to 
enter the coal business. 

Mr. Lawson was the first district repre- 
sentative appointed by the United States 
Fuel Administration, his appointment to the 
important district concerned having been 
made in December, 1917. Mr. Isner, his suc- 
cessor, is sales manager of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal and Coke Company, and he has 
had many years’ experience in handling the 
coal in that district. 


1 Extract from article by Dr. Smith in “A 
from the presses. 


WAR-TIME EXPERIENCE WILL 
HELP IN RECONSTRUCTION 


By Geo. Otts SMitTH? 
Director, U. S. Geological Survey 

Our war-time adventurers in political econ- 
omy promise greatest success in those mat- 
ters that will still demand attention after 
peace has been attained. Not only the war 
strength of the nation depends upon the avail- 
able supply of mineral raw materials, but 
also the national efficiency while on a peace 
footing, and many of the principles of gov- 
ernmental control called into action must be 
expected to have almost equal force under 
after-war conditions. 

Governmental control of industry is too 
often opposed with the flat statement that pri- 
vate control can be exercised with greater in- 
telligence and with equally high motive. This 
assertion means that the man directly inter- 
ested in any branch of industry as the rep- 
resentative of the capital and labor it enlists 
can be better trusted than any government ofh- 
cial representing the people’s interest both as 
consumers and as producers. The practical 
experience of the man in the business is thus 
set off against the disinterested “theories” of 
the public servant. If, indeed, brains as well 
as high motive are note available for public 
service, a serious indictment is thus laid 
against representative government; democracy 
fails to act intelligently. The present-day ex- 
perience, however, shows that government con- 
trol is the more necessary, the larger and the 
stronger the units of productive industry con- 
cerned; and yet such national control can pro- 
mote the interests of the industry itself—at 
least as a whole if not.in every part. 

Industrial independence as a war-time issue 
is made imperative by the shortage in cargo- 
carriers. Some citizens most concerned in the 
foreign trade have shown a willingness against 
self-interest to cooperate fully with the Gov- 
ernment; with others, conservatism and lack 
of realization of what the shipping program 
means have resulted in a passive attitude; 
while it must be added that too often at first 
the hand of the importer, the ore-buyer, the 
acid-maker, the steel-maker, or the alloy-maker 
has been felt in short-sighted opposition to 
each move made for the development of 
domestic supplies of manganese, pyrite, 
chrome, or graphite. This influence not 
only expresses the natural conservatism 
of the industry, whose long-tested metal- 
lurgical or chemical practices are threat- 
ened with change, but with this, or often 
behind this, there is present even greater con- 
cern for well-established trade connections and 
relations. The entrance of new producers into 
the market or the development of a substi- 
tute supply might endanger informal and sec- 
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ret arrangements whereby production is dis- 
tributed among the group of buyers. The 
old policy that involved the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” is not wholly inactive, and indeed fears 
are expressed that without such intelligent 
guidance the market might “run away.” The 
public-service nature of “big business” is per- 
haps most apparent to those whose practical 
experience may be limited but whose public 
calling compels them to see as a whole the 
reactions between all the industrial and com- 
mercial components in the great process of 
winning the raw material and converting it to 
the use of man. 


OIL AND GAS INDUSTRY DURING 
THE PERIOD OF RECONSTRUCTION 


By ARNOLD 


Valuation Expert, Internal Revenue Bureau, 
Treasury Department 


As the oil and gas industry of this country 
is fundamental to its material being it must 
keep pace with the world’s industrial progress. 
Excepting for the Mid-Continent, Rocky 
Mountain and possibly Gulf fields, the oil 
and gas fields of the United States have 
reached or passed their apex of production. 
In general, therefore, progress in the industry 
will be measured not in an increase in the 
total production of oil or gas, but in their 
more conservative use. Internal combustion 
engines must replace steam engines using oil 
fuel; power supplied by gasoline must be ob- 
tained from the heavier, cheaper distillates; 
natural gas must be conserved for domestic 
use and the industries now using it must re- 
sort to other fuel; higher percentages of gas- 
oline and the lighter derivities of distillation 
must be recovered through the use of im- 
proved refining methods, and so on. 

The oil and gas industry, like many others, 
will be confronted by a scarcity of new equip- 
ment until the steel and iron business is sta- 
bilized. The labor question in the oil fields 
will be a serious one on account of lack of 
trained men. Greater and greater chances 
must be taken by the prospector hunting for 
new fields, as the most likely territory has 
already been tested. 

With the removal of governmental control, 
the decreased production, increased cost of 
recovery and increased demand will logically 
result in higher prices until they reach the 
point where imports, or oil derived from shale, 
or artificial substitutes for oil can compete 
with the natural domestic product. But as 
offsetting the probable increased profits the 
industry must be prepared to carry its pro rata 
burden of taxation which obviously will be 
great for several years to come. 


COOPERATION BETWEEN MEN 
AND EMPLOYERS NECESSARY 


By BuLKELEY WELLS 


Much has already been said and written 
in regard to the so-called reconstruction pe- 
riod after the war. For the United States 
this will, I believe, prove to be a period of 
readjustment rather than reconstruction. 

In some industries methods have been im- 
mensely speeded up and remarkable efficiency 
developed; but in metal mining, and notably 
in the production of gold, resort has been had, 
of necessity, to methods and practices which 
can be justified only because they resulted 
from the efforts of mine operators to pro- 
duce all that our Government required, from 
the mining industry, in the active prosecution 
of the war. 

With the return of peace conditions we 
have much to accomplish in reestablishing 
order and good practice in our mines and 
mills and in rebuilding our organizations. 
Needless to say we shall eagerly welcome the 
return of our men who have served in this 
war with such distinguished courage and with 
such speedy achievement of victory. 

Wages and the cost of supplies used in 
metal mining have risen to levels that cannot 
be supported by the present and probable 
future prices of most metals. Our greatest 
problem will be the adjustment of wages to 
conform, with other costs, to the sale value 
of our products. Yet this problem can be 
equitably solved if employers and employes 
will deal fairly and frankly with one another. 
and honestly cooperate to the end that our 
industries may be so maintained as to give 
employment to the maximum number of men 

In recognizing, as a final determining fac- 
tor, the inexorable law of supply and demand, 
labor need not feel that its rights and earn- 
ings are being prejudiced; and capital will 
simply concede, in this respect, what it has 
always asserted, when wisely counseled. 

Our first efforts, in a cause common to all, 
must be devoted to reducing the abnormally 
high cost of living. This will prove the open- 
ing wedge for all our other problems. 


More Mines Closed for Poor Coal 


Jecause their product was improperly 
prepared, nineteen coal mines were ordered 
closed recently in one week by the United 
States Fuel Administration. This was the 
largest number of closures ordered in any 
one week by the Fuel Administration, mak- 
ing a total of 111 mines similarly affected. 

The mines just closed are located in Penn- 
sylvania and Alabama. They will remain 
closed until their managements have satis- 
fied the Fuel Administration of their ability 
and intention to produce coal up to the re- 
quired standards. f 
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PAUL ARMITAGE 
Member Revenue Legislation Committee of the American 


ining Congress 


A Book Worth Having 

“International Mining Law,” a book by 
Theo. F. Van Wagenen, has been placed on 
sale recently. A review of the work by the 
Mining & Scientific Press is as follows: 

“This readable and attractive volume presents 
the mining laws of the world mainly in an 
abstracted form, and also treats the subject 
from a comparative historical standpoint. It 
is many years since the work has appeared 
in English covering this field and this is the 
first work of its kind to appear in the United 
States. ‘Walmesley’s Guide to the Mining Laws 
of the World’ (London, 1894) has long been 
out of print, and Alford’s ‘Mining Law of the 
British Empire’ (London, 1906) is ° limited 
in scope, as its title indicates. There is in 
this country a pathetic ignorance of foreign 
mining laws and of the principles underlying 
mining law in general. The recent wide- 
spread agitation for a profound revision of 
our own mining statutes has revealed remark- 
ably little well-considered thought on the sub- 
ject. Few possess ideas more inclusive than 
a demand for the repeal of the extra-lateral 
and discovery provisions of our existing laws, 
and no ‘satisfactory workable substitute for 
these ancient and venerable doctrines has been 
suggested. Before we tinker with laws that 
have been the outgrowth of the American 
miners’ own conception of what they should 


be, we should know at least what other coun- 
tries have done in similiar legislation. 

“The author states in his preface that: 
‘Practically all the raw material in this vol- 
ume was collected primarily for the purpose 
of enabling the author to form an intelligent 
opinion as to whether the American Federal 
Mining Law was in need of revision, and if 
so, in what respects.” He finds the funda- 
mental principles of the American system 
of mining law to be sound and, on the whole, 
to present a workable and democratic system, 
comparing favorably with those abroad, and, 
if judged by practical results, to vindicate its 
existence. He favors ownership of mining 
claims in fee simple as opposed to the leasing 
system, and emphasizes the important part 
the prospector plays in this country, whose 
activities, he feels, should be still further en- 
couraged. It is regrettable that he did not 
select a more accurate title for his book. 
International Mining Law implies one system 
of mining law common to nations generally. 
It is extremely doubtful, if the League of 
Nations should become a reality and the now 
shattered fragments of international law 
should be gathered together and placed on a 
firm and unshakable foundation, whether 
mining law will receive any consideration 
whatever as a subject meriting international 
attention. What the author doubtless intended 
by the title is, rather, Mining Laws of the 
Nations, or Mining Laws of the World. 

“We note a few inaccuracies of statement. 
such as, ‘unpatented mining claims are not 
taxable by the State’ (the Supreme Court of 
the United States has held otherwise); the 
Federal law only ‘inferentially requires’ dis- 
covery, (as to lode-claims the Federal Statute 
is specific on this point). We cannot always 
concur in his conclusions, and at times he is 
inclined to speculate to a degree not war- 
ranted bv his premises. For example, there 
is no reliable data to jnstifv his statement that 
extra-lateral right prohablv had its root in the 
laws of the Roman Fmnire. We also regret 
that, in a work possessed of so many excellent 
features, he does not. with rare exception, 
cite the authorities upon which he bases his 
statements. In spite of these minor criticisms 
the work is well worth while. It occupies a 
place in the literature of mining law that here- 
tofore has not been represented in America, 
and deserves attentive studv by everyone who 
is interested as mine owner, operator, or 
mining attorney.” 


Mine Track Committee Discontinued 

The United States Fuel Administration an- 
nounced Nov. 9 the discontinuance of the 
practice of receiving applications for permis- 
sion to install track connections with coal 
mines. 

Such applications now should be made di- 
rect to the local railroad officials, as in pre- 
war times. 
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THOROUGH INVESTIGATION WILL 
PRECEDE CONTRACT CANCELLING 


By BEenepict CROWELL 
Director of Munitions 

The War Department is faced with an intri- 
cate problem and great responsibilities. The 
industries of the country, which have re- 
sponded whole-heartedly to the call of the 
Government for increased production and 
which were going at a rate never before at- 
tained, must be diverted from war-time pro- 
duction to their normal occupations in times 
of peace. 

The first and primary consideration in get- 
ting back to this normal basis is to make thi 
readjustment with as little inconvenience as 
possible, and with a continuous employment of 
labor 

It is also essential that the production of 
material for war, which means now a waste 
of material which could be used for civilian 
population both here and for the purpose of 
reconstruction in Europe, should be stopped as 
speedily as is consistent with the primary con- 
sideration of labor and the industries. 

Instructions have therefore been issued to all 
bureaus of the War Department, governing the 
methods of slowing down of production, so 
that as far as possible there should be a taper- 
ing off of war work, giving time for industria! 
readjustment and for the industry to take up 
civilian work., 

So that manufacturers might as rapidly as 
possible get into work on civilian needs, at 
our request the War Industries Board have 
withdrawn all priority ratings on army work. 

No order is being suspended or cancelled 
by the War Department without consideration 
of the nature of the work or the locality in 
which the work is being performed, labor, ar 
the re-employment of labor at such places in 
other industries, and without conference and 
consultation with the War Industries Board 
which has been constantly in touch with the 
industries of this country, and with the De 
partment of Labor, which is in intimate touch 
with the conditions of employment in all parts 
of the United States. 

Overtime, holiday and Sunday work has 
been stopped, and as rapidly as possible and as 
rapidly as the labor can be used in normal day 
shifts, night shifts will be discontinued. 

It is often the case that in a certain locality 
where labor 1s working on a war project, this 
work may be stopped and the same labor util- 
ized on other work in the same locality. 

During the war production has been largely 
diverted from articles called for in times of 
peace to war necessities, and civilian needs 
have been curtailed and non-essentials largely 
eliminated. With the assistance of the War 
Industries Board the articles for war necessi- 
ties are being rapidly curtailed and the indus- 
tries proportionately freed to work on civilian 
needs. Industries which have been largely 
concentrated in certain areas with resultant 


congestion of transportation, with a great in- 
flux of labor in this area, with inadequate 
facilities for housing, etc., are being taken inta 
consideration in this readjustment. 

The two standards which the War Depart- 
ment has set up for itself are that these con- 
tract readjustments must be made equitably 
in regard to the industry and labor, and 
promptly, to safeguard the financial elements 
of the problem. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION VALUES 
GAS WASTE AT MANY MILLIONS 


Natural gas, valued conservatively at $9,- 
000,000, was wasted in a year in a group of 
Kansas and Missouri cities and towns, accord- 
ing to figures just gathered by the United 
States Fuel Administration. These figures 
show wastes varying from 27 to 73 per cent of 
the gas delivered to the gates of the cities and 
towns. 

To prevent further waste and to determine 
whether the fault lies with the wholesale or 
the distributing companies, arrangements have 
been made to have all wholesale meters in the 
affected district checked by the division of 
weights and measures of the Bureau of 
Standards. 

In the entire district affected, in the twelve 
months from September, 1917, to August, 1918, 
a grand total of 9,557,143,000 cubic feet of gas 
was delivered and sales of 5,679,256,000 were 
reported, showing a loss of 3,977,887,000 cubic 
feet, or 40.58 per cent. 

The cause of this great wastage is laid t 
poor construction of lines so that the gas 
leaked out of the pipes. 

The figures of the Fuel Administration 
were obtained from the statistics of the whole- 
sale companies as to the number of cubic feet 
of gas delivered to gates of the cities and 
from the figures shown by the meters of the 
domestic consumers, the difference being the 
waste. 

For years gas in these cities has been pur- 
chased on a percentage basis—two-thirds of 
the retail price—by the distributing companies 
from the wholesale companies. In the present 
cases each lays the blame for the wastage o1 
the other. 

One result of the wastage is shown by the 
fact that Kansas City, Kans., is planning to 
resume the use of manufactured gas at $1.25 a 
thousand cubic feet, which is equivalent to nat- 
ural gas at $2.50. 

Officials of the Fuel Administration say that 
with the conservation which should have been 
practiced these cities could have had natural 
gas at 50 cents a thousand feet for twenty 
years, but that they apparently considered gas 
at that price so cheap that it was not worth 
saving. 

The Fuel Administration intends to enforce 
conservation, as the needless use of manufac- 
tured gas or electricity involves the consump- 
tion of coal, which must be intelligently used 
and intelligently saved. 
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ATTEMPT TO MONOPOLIZE 
MINERALS SEPARATION ALLEGED 


Declaring it has reason to believe six con- 
cerns with headquarters at London, New 
York City and in Germany are united in a 
metal combination in affiliation with the 
great German metal interests, and are prac- 
ticing unfair and destrucive methods of com- 
petition in the American market aimed at 
monopolizing the American minerals separa- 
tion industry, the Federal Trade Commission 
has issued formal complaint against them 
and three of their agents. The concerns or 
persons named in the complaint are: 

Minerals Separation, Ltd., Minerals Separ- 
ation American Syndicate, Ltd., Minerals 
Separation American Syndicate (1913), Ltd., 
all of London; Beer, Sondheimer & Company, 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, Germany; and 
Beer, Sondheimer & Company, Inc., and 
Minerals Separation North American Corpor- 
ation, New York City; and Benno Elkan, 
Otto Frohnknecht and Harry Falck, of New 
York City. 

The concerns are charged with enforcing 
agreements “with the intent, purpose and 
effect of stifling and suppressing competition” 
by which they undertake to prevent indepen- 
dent concerns from making, selling or leasing 
any apparatus, processes, paraphernalia, sup- 
plies, data, etc., used in the concentration 
and separation of ores, which are not covered 
by patent rights controlled by the combin- 
ation. 

They were also charged with attempting 
to prevent mine operators, metallurgists, en- 
gineers and others from using any such inde- 
pendent commodities except with the com- 
bination’s permission; and with extorting 
exorbitant commissions and royalties from 
both independent concerns and from mine 
owners, metallurgists and engineers, and with 
compelling these latter to surrender to them 
all inventions which they might make in re- 
spect to apparatus for the coricentration of 
separation of ores. 

They are further charged with: 

Discriminating as to royalties exacted from 
mine operators, between favored operators 
and operators whom they desire to “discip- 
ine, punish and make examples of”; and with 
discriminating as to commissions exacted 
from independent concerns, between favored 
concerns and concerns whom they desire to 
“discipline, punish and make examples of”; 

Falsely and maliciously disparaging inde- 
pendent commodities, independent concerns 
and mine operators, metallurgists and en- 
gineers who prefer to use such independent 
commodities or who deal with such inde- 
pendent concerns. 

Falsely and maliciously claiming and assert- 
ing exclusive rights, under patents and 
otherwise, in excess of rights actually 
possessed, in respect to apparatus, parapher- 
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nalia, processes, supplies, data, etch., used in 
the separation and concentration of ores; 

Maliciously threatening to prosecute patent 
infringement suits against independent con- 
cerns, mine operators, metallurgists, engineers 
and others for manufacturing, selling, leasing, 
licensing and using independent commodities 
in respect to which they falsely and mali- 
ciously claim exclusive rights; 

Intimidating and coercing mine operators, 
metallurgists, engineers and others to refrain 
from using independent commodities by 
withholding or threatening to withhold 
licenses to use apparatus, processes, etc., con- 
trolled by them. 

They are further charged under the Clay- 
ton anti-trust act with making exclusive pur- 
chase selling contracts, fixing prices, rebates 
or discounts on the condition the purchasers 
shall not deal in or use the commodities of 
independent competitors. 

The concerns and individuals are cited to 
appear before the Commission in Washing- 
ton, December 30, 1918 


IMPORTATION OF CHROME ORE 
CURTAILED STILL FURTHER 

The War Trade Board announced on Nov. 
8 that all outstanding licenses for the import- 
ation of chrome ore, except those covering 
shipments from Cuba, Canada and Brazil, are 
revoked as to shipments from abroad after 
November 11. 

Thereafter, no licenses are to be issued for 
the importation of chrome ore, except licenses 
covering shipments from Cuba, Canada and 
Brazil. 


Miner Averages 25 Tons Daily 

For effective patriotic service to his coun- 
try by digging coal, H. L. Witt, a miner em- 
ployed by the Chattaroy Coal Company, of 
Hatfield, W. Va., has made a record which 
is said to be the high water mark for West 
Virginia, if not for the country. In 251 
possible working days, from January 1 to 
October 23, inclusive, Witt loaded 6,328 tons 
of coal, or rather more than 25 tons a day. 
These figures are certified by O. O. Milby, 
manager of the coal company, and were 
forwarded to James B. Neale, Director of 
Production, United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, by George Bausewine, Jr., secretary 
of the operators’ association of Williamson 
field. 

A splendid record for coal loading also 
has been set up by Rudolph Cheney, a Coni- 
fer, Pa., miner. Cheney loaded 438 tons of 
coal during the month of September, or an 
average of 18 tons each working day for 
that period, according to information fur- 
nished to the United States Fuel Admin- 
istration, 
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BEST THOUGHT OF NATION NOW 
BENT ON RECONSTRUCTION 


By JoHN SKELTON WILLIAMS 


Comptroller of the Currency and Director of 
the Division of Finance of the U. S. Rail- 
road Administration 


Four years ago in September, 1914, at the 
beginning of the war, speaking with my 
knowledge of the resources and strength of 
our country, and of the men in charge of 
them, I told a Bankers’ Convention at Indian- 
apolis that at the end of the war the United 
States would be: 

“The gathering place for the renewal and 
distribution of hope and purpose, for the 
restoration and purification of a civilization 
drowned in blood and wrecked and dis- 
mantled by furious and reckless passion.” 

And I expressed my conviction that “with 
the power gathered of peace, the resources 
derived of honest industry and the will born 
of our new self-searching, we will lead the 
world; and will be its dominating influence.” 
And that this wonderful power and influence 
would be used by us to bless and brighten, 
to lift, and comfort all humanity. 

That was no gift of prophecy. It was 
simply the application of business common 
sense to known facts. Now, looking forward, 
there is no excuse for fear or pessimism and 
no reason for wild extravagance or frantic 
optimism. We have money, enormous re- 
sources, men and brains. We will need all 
for the task before us, the most enurmous 
tasks that ever tested a nation. 

As we mobilized our young manhood for 
fighting, we have to mobilize all the wisdom, 
virility, conservatism, courage and wealth we 
can command to adjust ourselves to the new 
responsibilities and duties put upon us, to co- 
operate with our associated democracies and 
Allies in giving peace, freedom and happiness 
to the world. We have a vast load to carry, 
We have vast strength with which to carry 
it. Our part is to give our back to the 
burden, patiently, soberly, steadily, in the 
fear of God, and with broad conception of 
our privilege and opportunity. 

The time has arrived when these powers 
and opportunities will be exercised in the 
fullest measure. It will require skillful guid- 
ance and careful steering to turn the tre- 
mendous energies of the people, which, for so 
many months past, have been dedicated to the 
production of engines of destruction, into the 
implements of construction—to convert our 
swords into ploughshares and our spears into 
pruning hooks, and shrapnel shells into loco- 
motives and farm tractors. But the best 
thought of the Nation is now bent on these 
great problems; and that they will be solved 
so as to prevent panic or industrial de- 
moralization we may be assured. 


There has been much inflation of certain 
kinds, which is incident to all wars; and 
there have been many inequalities in different 
directions. There has been a great scarcity of 
labor of every sort, and wages have been 
thrown out of proportion to living costs in 
many cases. 

The firm hold which the Government found 
it necessary to take to prevent runaway mar- 
kets for the necessities of life and for the 
raw materials needed in industry may now be 
exercised in a conservative and healthy way 
to establish a reasonable equilibrium and to 
prevent destructive and sudden movements, 
which sometimes in the past have precipitated 
panics. There is no reason why this country 
need fear such commercial revolutions or fin- 
ancial crises as those through which we have 
passed in the earlier years of our history. 

The agricultural, mining and industrial ac- 
tivities of this country are enjoying generally 
phenomenal prosperity, and from a financial 
standpoint our banks are today stronger and 
better able to cope with any situation which 
may arise than they have ever been in the 
past. 

We have raised in the past eighteen months 
nearly Eighteen Billion Dollars from the sale 
of Liberty Bonds, and yet the deposits of our 
national hanks today are several billion dollars 
more than they were before we attempted to 
place the first Liberty Loan. As an evidence 
of the improved management and strength- 
ened position of the national banks of the 
country it is deeply gratifying to point to 
the fact that during this calendar year oi 
1918, in which the strain upon our banking 
resources has been greater than at any time 
during our past history there has been onl) 
one national bank suspension in our entire 
country. There has been no such record as 
this for nearly forty years past. This im- 
munity from failure is the more gratifying 
when we consider the extraordinary stress of 
these difficult times through which we have 
been passing with the whole world aflame. 

We are no longer a debtor Nation, Our 
Government is now lending to the Allied Na- 
tions nearly $8,000,000,000, while our loans 
and investments in Central and South Amer 
ican countries also amount to hundreds of 
millions of dollars, which also go to swell 
our credit balance with the world. 

The industrial capacity of this country as 
a producing nation has increased enormously 
since the outbreak of the War. But the en 
tire energy of the country, not absolutely 
required for the production of food and 
clothing, has heen mainly engaged in the 
making of munitions and implements of war 
and terrific engines of destruction. Hereafter, 
these energies will be dedicated to the work 
of upbuilding and regeneration. 

In the coming world adjustments, the fruits 
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of the earth, of industry, and of commerce 
must be divided between capital and labor on 
the basis of equity and justice, and this will 
increase unspeakably the comfort and health 
and welfare of our people and of all peoples. 
This task is a stupendous one, but one which 
the American people are fully capable of 
solving; and I do not doubt that the man- 
hood and courage and resourcefulness which 
have characterized our people in war will en- 
able them to settle the tremendous problems 
of peace without real danger of interference 
from the bolsheviki or the anarchist. 

Three million young, strong, trained men, 
with new and comprehersive understanding 
of world obligations will be back among us, 
applying their creative force to the endless 
power of production of our land, and mines, 
and waters, our continental and island pos- 
sessions. With such a combination, there is 
no limit to our possibilities of achievement. 


GENERAL GOETHALS EXPLAINS 
CONTRACT CANCELLING RULES 


The following memorandum has been is- 
sued by Major General George W. Goethals, 
Assistant Chief of Staff and Director of Pur- 
chase, Storage and Traffic, regarding arrange- 
ments that have been devised for the termin- 
ation of war contracts in the public interest 
where such termination is found necessary. 

After very careful consideration, the Su- 
perior Board of Contract Review approved 
and the Director of Purchase, Storage and 
Traffic issued Supply Circular No. 88, dated 
September 7, 1918, containing standard con- 
tract provisions, including provisions on “Can- 
cellation and Termination before Completion.” 

These provisions cover cancellation for 
contractor’s default, termination in the public 
interest, assignment of sub-contracts and tak- 
ing possession of contractor’s plant, 

Referring particularly to termination in 
the public interest, Supply Circular No. 88 
establishes definitely the payments to be 
made by the United States in the event of 
such termination, for articles completely 
manufactured at the time and for raw ma- 
terials, articies in process of manufacture and 
the contractor’s outstanding obligations in- 
curred in good faith in connection with the 
performance of the contract. Provision is 
also made for payment by the United States 
to the contractors of a fair amount on account 
of depreciation or amortization of plants, 
facilities and equipment provided by the con- 
tractor for the performance of his contract. 

In return, the United States is released 
from its obligation to take the remaining 
articles, not manufactured, specified in the 
contract and to pay anticipated profits to the 
contractor on the unfinished portions of the 
contract. 

The contract provisions have been worked 
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out with considerable care to meet the situ- 
ations presented both by fixed-price contracts 
and cost-plus contracts. The provisions ap- 
plicable to fixed-price contracts are found on 
pages 5 to 8 inclusive of Supply Circular No 
88 and the provisions applicable to cost-plus 
contracts are found on pages 17 and 18 of 
this supply circular. 

A large number of contracts now outstand- 
ing do not specifically provide for termination 
in the public interest. If it becomes necessary 
to terminate such contracts in the public in- 
terest, it is assumed that the parties will gen- 
erally desire to adjust their rights on the 
basis of the equitable principles established by 
the contract provisions contained in Supply 
Circular No. 88 referred to above. 

Supply Circular No. 97 sets forth contract 
provisions applicable to contracts providing 
for continuing deliveries, including provisions 
for termination of the contract in the public 
interest. These provisions apply directly to 
contracts executed under the provisions of 
Supply Circular No. 97 and it is assumed 
that the parties will desire to use them in con- 
nection with the termination of analogous 
contracts providing for continuing deliveries 
even though they do not contain specific 
provision on the subject of termination in the 
public interest. 

In order that questions arising under the 
contract may be promptly and fairly settled, 
there has been created a Board of Contract 
Adjustment. 

Supply Circular No, 88 contains on Page 12 
provisions on “Adjustment of Claims and 
Disputes” providing, in effect, that any 
claims, doubts or disputes which may arise 
under the contract and which are not dis- 
posed of by mutual agreement, may be deter- 
mined by petition of the contractor to the 
Secretary of War or his duly authorized 
representative or representatives. 

In order to adjust such claims, doubts or 
disputes as may be thus referred to the 
Secretary of War and also other claims 
doubts or disputes which the contractor may 
desire to refer directly to the Board, a Gen- 
eral Order has been issued creating the Board 
of Contract Adjustments and defining its 
powers and duties. This Board will consist 
of three members having the rank of Liev- 
tenant Colonel and will conduct hearings, ap- 
point examiners and reach decisions promptly 
and on principles of equity without the de- 
lays and technicalities which frequently attend 
litigation in the courts. 

If a contractor is dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of this Board, he may appeal to the 
Secretary of War. 

It is assumed that in most instances con- 
tractors will be satisfied with the decisions 
thus rendered and will not find it necessary 


to avail themselves of their right to resort 
to the Court of Claims 
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COMMERCIAL ACCURACY IS A 
RECONSTRUCTION NECESSITY 


By Burwett S. CuTLer 
Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


Just as a general of armies in the field 
searches out the ground ahead of him before 
he advances, so should a sales manager in 
command of field forces know intimately every 
phase of his territory,” said Mr. Cutler. “In 
war, the commander gives no order for an 
advance until every valley ahead, every hill, 
road, and defensive position, is known as 
completely as may be. If he takes a chance, 
it is because a certain degree of failure due to 
ignorance of conditions will not prejudice his 
campaign seriously. The disaster that is 
bound to follow habitual speculation or hazard 
is today exemplified on a mammoth scale by 
the collapse of the German government. which 
gambled the destiny of the German people on 
the chances of world dominion and lost out 
because it had not accurately counted its op- 
ponents and their resources. 

Likewise we have seen many a 
concern dashed on the rocks of its own 
temerity. The appalling percentage of busi- 
ness failures in the United States is due 
largely to ignorance—ignorance of cost ac- 
counting, ignqrance of market, ignorance of 
proper production methods, and ignorance of 
the human element composing labor. As a 
nation we have generally depended on luck 
and hustle to produce the big results of which 
we are so fond. Evolution, stability, and a 
long look into the future have appeared to 
us somewhat superfluous to success on a big 
scale. This is not the attitude of all American 
concerns, of course, for there are some of 
national scope whose foundations are laid 
solidly in the concrete of study, experimenta- 
tion, and laboratory research. 

Things are not as they used to be. Our 
industrial capacity in many directions exceeds 
the normal demand, whereas formerly the re- 
verse was the case. A sign of this is found 
in the widespread concentration of trade in- 
dividuals into associations respecting actual 
costs and the necessity of trade integrity. An- 
other sign of over capacity is the attraction 
to overseas trade that is operating on every 
hand. 

Outside of our own boundaries, said Mr. 
Cutler, we are more certain than ever to 
meet the competition of merchants who know 
thoroughly what they are doing. The Euro- 
pean merchant is a grubber after facts. He 
studies his field like a jewel appraiser with 
his microscope or a lace buyer with his milli- 
meter rule. His banks go carefully and 
patiently into the personal life of a possible 
customer; his official advisers take into ac- 
count even the political views of consignees, 
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and his utilization of racial preferences for 
color, style, size, etc., is infinite. His habit 
of action is still that of a painstaking artisan 
who slowly fashions a commodity and then 
carries it from household door to door, in- 
quiring about the health of the family while 
his commodity undergoes pitiless inspection 
upside and downside by the entire household. 
He does business minutely on a large scale. 

So indeed do many of our largest con- 
cerns after they have reached the point of size 
where laboratories and a scientific staff can 
be afforded, but too many of our concerns 
continue to do business on a hunch. 


HOLDS THAT $34.80 A WEEK 
NEEDED TO SUPPORT FAMILY 


In announcing a recent award, Frank P. 
Walsh, joint chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, gave the following opinion: 

“By the award granting the pressman and 
assistants of New York a wage increase of 
$6 a week, the board has gone no further 
than the barest justice demanded. The press- 
man were receiving $24 a week. This was 
$4 a day, which is the prevailing wage for 
unskilled labor, and the wage paid the un- 
skilled laborer is never more than enough 
(sometimes not enough) to meet the costs 


of the plainest physical necessaries. Yet 
these men, whose work requires skill and 
training, were paid on the same basis. 


“Though the award gives them a 25 per cent 
increase in wages, it does not bring their pay 
much higher than would have been necessary 
to make the increase in accordance with the 
increase in living costs. This method of 
measuring justice by the ratio between pre- 
vious wages and present wages, and the ratio 
between previous living costs and present liv- 
ing costs is unsatisfactory, for it assumes that 
purchasing power should remain stationary: 
it assumes that wages in 1915 (or at what- 
ever time you take a basis) were adequate. 
These 2,500 pressmen were receiving in 1915 
$17 a week, which was insufficient to maintain 
their families. They now receive about the 
same wage, so far as actual purchasing power 
is concerned. Still there are pressmen in the 
United States, many living in cities, who 
receive a lower wage. The Chicago press- 
men showed before this board that the cost 
of living was not appreciably different in Chi- 
cago and New York; but the Chicago press- 
men were given a wage of $24 a week.” 

Exhaustive investigations by the staff of the 
National War Labor Board have demon- 
strated that 72% cents an hour or $34.80 a 
week for 48 hours’ work, is necessary to 
support a family in health and reasonable 
comfort. Any wage less than this is penaliz- 
ing the worker’s family for the benefit of the 
employer, or the general public. 
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TRADE COMMISSION HEAD 
TALKS ON RECONSTRUCTION 


By B. CoLver 
Chairman, Federal Trade Commission 


Reconstruction seems to mean a high and 
honorable place in the family of nations, 
and not a lust for empire; and at home, op- 
portunity for all, special privilege for none. 
And this carries with it, in the fullest meas- 
ure, the completest protection and valida- 
tion of the rights of property, which in turn 
for such protection must be regarded as 
the useful servant of mankind. 

In the domestic aspect reconstruction 
must likewise proceed from an understand- 
ing of changed relationships. The nation 
emerges from the war with a victory dearly 
bought in blood and treasure. An enor- 
mous national debt remains. 

This debt takes the form of billions of 
dollars of bonds to represent the money 
cost of the war and an everlasting obliga- 
tion to the young men of the United States 
and to their children and to their children’s 
children which the nation has incurred 
when it put in jeopardy their lives, when 
they crossed the sea and shed their blood 
gladly that liberty, democracy and the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness 
might be everlastingly preserved. 

These two debts must be liquidated. The 
money debt must be paid. To the payment 
of the billions of dollars of Liberty Bonds 
are pledged the natural resources of the 
nation and the first fruits of man’s labor 
and of nature’s bounty. This would seem 
to mean that an end has come to the ex- 
ploitation of the nation’s natural resources, 
and that the surplus above a generous re- 
turn for capital and energy and initiative 
shall be devoted to the liquidation of the 
national debt. 

The second debt, the blood-debt, owing 
to our millions of young soldiers of the 
Army of Liberty, and no less to their 
mothers and their wives and children, must 
be paid by making this country—and, in so 
far as our voice shall be heard—making the 
world safe for democracy, which is.to say, 
safe for human rights, the right of every 
child to be well-born, well-fed and well- 
clothed, and the right of every child to 
have a fair opportunity in life. 

The needed factors in rebuilding foreign 
trade on permanent foundations are, first 
of all, a knowledge of the business methods, 
the people and the needs and tastes of 
those with whom we would trade. We 
must give them what they want and as 
they want it. We must go on the theory 
that “the customer is always right.” Now 
comes cost of production, quality of goods, 
transportation and banking facilities. Com- 
paratively low cost of production is essen- 


tial, as the bulk of international commerce 
is in staples and sold on price basis. 

Naturally, our ships, to give low freights 
on exports, must bring back freight revenue 
producing cargoes. 

The transaction will be more profitable 
as we export less of our precious raw mate- 
rial and more of our finished products. As 
to certain basic raw materials, notably 
metals, the export may well be kept, for a 
time at least, under control. Certainly, the 
manufacturers of the United States must 
not be made to bid against a world desper- 
ately in need of our own basic raw ma- 
terials. 

It does not accord with your ideals to 
consider that either the scalping of a mar- 
ket or a dumping upon it is a real building 
up of business. Profit lies in repeat orders, 
and good-will in the foreign market, based 
on quality goods and fair dealing, will 
come to be the great national asset as to 
foreign trade. 

Under Section 4 of the Webb Law, the 
Federal Trade Commission is required to 
enforce such a code of business ethics in 
the export trade. We know such a code is 
your desire, and we are at your service. 


GOVERNMENT CANNOT BE 
INTIMIDATED, SAYS McADOO 


Director General McAdoo has made public 

the following correspondence: 
Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 16. 
“W. G. McApoo, 
“Director General of Railroads, 
“Washington, D. C. 

“The telegraphers, train dispatchers, train 
directors and levermen employed on the Ter- 
minal Railroad Association of St. Louis and 
affiliated lines will cease work seven o’clock 
Monday morning, November 18, unless award 
has been made by you on wage and working 
conditions, case which you have been con- 
sidering for several weeks. (Signed) J. F 
Siefert, General Chairman.” 


“Wasunoton, D. C., Nov. 16, 1918. 
F. Srererr, 

“General Chairman, Terminal R. R. Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, St. Louis, Mo.: 
“Your telegram sixteenth threatening a 
strike at St. Louis unless my decision as to 
the wages of telegraphers is rendered before 
Monday morning, November eighteenth, at 
seven o'clock, received. It so happens that the 
order recommended by the Board of Railroad 
Wages and Working Conditions was signed 
by me before receipt of your telegram. If the 
decision had not thus been made before your 
threat of a strike was received, the order 
would have been withheld until this threat 
had been eliminated. You must understand 
that the United States Government cannot be 
intimidated and that it is highly improper te 
attempt to do so. (Signed) W. G. McAdoo.” 
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MISS IRENE ELLIOTT MOORE 


Beside the Washington Angelus Siren, which she has 
just unveiled. 

The word “Angelus” brings to mind the 
beautiful Corot masterpiece. One thinks of 
musical chimes echoing over peaceful fields 
at twilight, while peasants stand with bared 
heads in silent prayer. 

But the Angelus of present times is rather 
a rude contrast to all this. Its weird, pene- 
trating screech echoing over the skyscrapers 
of a great city has no‘hing of musical 
charms, but it is the height of modern effi- 
ciency in reaching every nook and corner to 
halt the rush of business and war preparation 
for a brief prayer for the success of the 
Allied Arms. 

Patriotic Chris‘ian people the country over 
are furthering the Angelus movement. To 
apply the Angelus idea to modern times, 
there was need of a signal louder and more 
distinctive than any ordinary bells or whistles. 
The Federal Electric Siren was the one 
signal that filled this need and therefore was 
the unquestioned choice. Large Double Head 
Federal Electric Sirens have already been 
mounted on tops of tall buildings in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and St. Louis, the two largest 
cities which so far have taken up the Angelus 
movement. The instrument used is identical 
with the one used by scores of cities and 
towns as a fire warning, and by numerous 
mines and industrial plants as starting, quit- 
ting and emergency signals. 


New Fuel Administrator for Virginia 


R. H. Angell, of Roanoke, has been ap- 
pointed by United States Fuel Administrator 
H. A. Garfield, to be federal fuel adminis- 
trator for Virginia, in the place of H. 
Byrd, who has entered the military service. 
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NEW ENGLAND ASKS FOR REDUCED 
BITUMINOUS COAL ALLOTMENT 


Intensive conservation of fuel in New Eng- 
land has been so effective, according to an 
announcement made by the United States 
Fuel Administration, that the State Fuel 
Administrators of that section have asked for 
a reduction of their bituminous allotment for 
the coal year. Originally, 30,000,000 tons 
were allotted to this district and 17,219,000 
tons have been delivered. Now the adminis- 
trators have asked that their allotment be 
reduced to 27,300,000, effecting a saving of 
2,700,000 tons. 

Official figures for the first six months of 
the coal year—from April to October 1—show 
that in that period 15,897,748 tons were shipped 
into New England. If the original shipping 
schedule had been carried out, the movement 
into that district would have been 18,000,000 
by October 1 and at the rate of 2,000,000 tons 
a month for the remainder of the coal year 

The State Fuel Administrators recommendé 
now that the allotment for the first six 
months of the coal year be reduced to the 
actual amount of coal arriving in that period 
or 15,900,000 tons, as compared with the orig- 
inally scheduled 18,000,000. This would ac- 
count for 2,100,000 out of the 2,700,000 ton: 
proposed reduction and leave 600,000 tons to 
be deducted from the scheduled shipment oj 
2,000,000 tons a month from October 1 tc 
April 1. 

This voluntary request for a reduction of 
the allotment was the result of systematic 
conservation by all classes of consumers. In 
Massachusetts, it is estimated there will be an 
average saving of 10 per cent on all bitum- 
inous coal. The same is expected of Connec- 
ticut. In Rhode Island, conservation work 
began later than in Massachusetts and the 
saving will be less, but the total bituminous 
coal consumed in the state is a minor factor 
compared with Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut. In Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont 
also, conservation work began later than in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, but during the 
autumn, streams in these states which furnish 
water-power have been much higher thap 
last year and the lakes and rivers contain an 
excellent water supply. In these states, bydro- 
electric plants are relatively very important 
and it is believed this factor offsets the later 
beginning of conservation work. 


Peek Assigned New Duties 


George N. Peek, Commissioner of Finished 
Products of the War Industries Board, has 
been delegated to represent the War Indus- 
tries Board in its dealings with Herbert 
Hoover in the latter’s demands for materials 
needed for the reconstructgson work in Bel- 
gium. Mr. Peek’s headquarters will continue 
to be in Washington. 
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ANTHRACITE PRICES RAISED 
TO COVER NEW LABOR COSTS 


A price schedule for anthracite coal, re- 
vised to meet increased labor costs, was 
announced November 8 by United States 
Fuel Administrator Harry A. Garfield, ef- 
fective on coal mined on or after November 
l. At that time approximately 60 per cent 
of the estimated season’s supply had been 
mined, and all of this, under Mr. Garfield’s 
order, will be sold at existing prices. 

The full power of penalty, under the 
Lever act, will be exercised to prevent the 
adding of any allowance to any coal shipped 
on or after November 1 on which the in- 
creased wages were not paid. 

The new schedule includes only the actual 
additional cost of a recent stabilization of 
anthracite wages, which were found by the 
Conference of National Labor Adjusting 
Agencies to be considerably below the 
standard of wages paid in the bituminous 
industry and in corresponding industries. 
Urgent appeals by operators for further in- 
creases to meet losses now Said to be in- 
curred in various mining operations were 
disallowed, and the industry was advised 
that such deficiencies would have to be met 
without recourse to the public. 

The new schedule, which carries forward 
without change the existing differential be- 
tween the large companies and the indi- 
vidual operators in favor of the latter is as 
follows: 


White Ash Grade— 


Size Operators Price 
Broken......... Companies $5.95 
Broken......... Individuals.......... 6.70 
Companies .........- 5.85 
Companies.......... 6.20 
Individuals.......... 6.95 
Companies.......... 4.80 
Individuals.......... 5.55 

Red Ash Grade— 
Broken......... Companies.......... 6.15 
Individuals....... ~.. 6.90 
Companies.......... 5.45 
Individuals.......... 6.20 
Individuals.......... 7.05 
ree Individuals.......... 7.05 
Companies.......... 4.90 
Individuals ..... . 5.65 

Lykens Valley Grade— 
Companies.......... 6.40 
Individuals.......... 7.15 
Individuals.......... 7.05 
Stove . Companies......... 6.70 
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Individuals. .......+ 7.45 
Individuals......... . 5.90 


These sizes comprise 70.6 per cent of the 
total anthracite output. Remaining anthra- 
cite sizes, comprising 29.4 per cent of the 
output, are nearly immobile at existing quo- 
tations, and no price adjustment was made 
as to them. With any advance, bituminous 
coal would undersell them and they would 
fail to move, in which case, as their mining 
is inevitable, the cost thereof would fall 
upon the other sizes. 

The actual increased cost per ton, because 
of labor, was found by engineers of the 
Fuel Administration to be 74 cents. This 
information was developed by taking the 
average number of men employed over a 
period of six months at each different kind 
of labor in each mine and developing there- 
from the total increase in labor cost. This, 
divided by the annual output of approxi- 
mately 81,000,000 tons, gave the increased 
cost per ton. Dividing this in turn by the 
percentage of output over which the ad- 
vance was spread, gave $1.05, the increase 
applied per ton. Existing prices on sizes 
where no change was made are buckwheat, 
$3.40 to $4.15; rice, $2.90; barley, $2.65; 
screenings, $1.50. 

Possibility that in some instances dealers, 
through a misunderstanding, might under- 
take to impose immediate advances in 
prices was taken cognizance of by the Fuel 
Administration in emphasizing the stipula- 
tion that coal should bear the specified ad- 
ditional cost only where it also bore the 
additional cost of labor in the mines. Con- 
sumers in doubt as to proper billing for 
coal were asked to refer their bills to their 
local fuel administrator for investigation 
and adjustment. 


Iron Ore Importations 


The War Trade Board has announced that, 
in addition to the general license PBF No. 
14, covering the importation of iron ore from 
Sweden and Spain when coming as ballast in 
ships returning from those countries (see W. 
T. B. R. 234), licenses may be issued for the 
importation of a maximum total from all 
sources of seventy thousand (70,000) tons of 
low phosphorus iron ore from Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, and North Africa, provided the said 
lag imported and entered prior to July 1. 

By low phosphorus iron ore is meant iron 
ore which contains in the proportion of not 
more than .12 per cent of phosphorus to 50 
per cent of metallic iron. 

The total amount of low phosphorus iron 
ore so permitted to come forward will be 
allocated by the Bureau of Imports. 
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LABOR SHORTAGE AFFECTS ALL 
MINING AREAS OF THE COUNTRY 


By James Lorp 
Chief of the Mining Division of the U. S. 

Employment Service 

After many conferences with representa- 
tives of the Fuel Administration; represent- 
atives of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, and representatives of coal operators as- 
sociations; and many metalliferous producers, 
our division found that in addition to our 
knowledge of conditions in the coal industry 
and from information supplied through the 
conferences we have had with the different 
elements above mentioned, that there was a 
shortage of mine labor in practically every 
important coal and metalliferous producing 
region in the United States. Letters ad- 
dressed to the United States Employment 
Service by coal and metal operators from 
nearly every important mining region in the 
country, making requests for thousands of 
additional miners and mine workers were 
turned over to the Mining Division at the 
time of its organization. 

This shortage of mine labor was princi- 
pally due to the great and abnormal de- 
mand for coal and metals in order to meet 
the requirements of the Government in 
conducting the war to a successful termi- 
nation; and secondly, because of the great 
number of miners and mine workers that 
had entered the military service of the 
United States. Upward of 75,000 men com- 
ing out of the coal industry alone; in addi- 
tion many thousands of skilled mechanics 
and men holding key positions in and 
around the mines were induced to, or on 
their own initiative accepted services in 
essential and non-essential industries 
which added to the number already in the 
army and navy, seriously crippled the pro- 
duction of coal and minerals, which neces- 
sitated that some action be taken on the 
part of the Mining Division to meet this 
crucial situation without delay. 


SOURCE OF MINE LABOR SUPPLY 


After an investigation of the mine labor 
situation it was self-evident that the most 
jikely and the only available source of 
mine labor that could be recruited and 
diverted to the mines was in the non- 
essential industries and industries less 
essential than the production of coal and 
minerals where miners and mine workers 
had drifted after leaving the mining indus- 
try. The problem confronting the Mining 
Division was how to locate and create con- 
tact with practical miners working in these 
industries. As a prospective solution of this 
problem it was deemed advisable to solicit 
the aid of the local officers of the United 
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Mine Workers of America. With this object 
in mind and for the purpose of securing 
information as to the addresses and loca- 
tion of mine workers who had left the mines 
the attached circular, which appears as Ex- 
hibit “A” was sent to the local secretaries 
of the United Mine Workers of America 
and where the purpose of the Mining Divi- 
sion, as outlined in the circular letter, was 
not clearly understood the attached follow- 
up letter which appears as Exhibit “B” was 
mailed to the local secretaries. 

The Mining Division has reasons to feel 
gratified at the splendid response to the 
circular letter issued on September 7, to 
the local secretaries of the Miners Union. 
More than 15,000 names, addresses and loca- 
tions of practical miners that were working 
outside of the mining industry in non-essen- 
tial work were immediately supplied to the 
Mining Division. 


VOLUNTARY WORK 


In addition to the names supplied a great 
many of the local union officers of the 
United Mine Workers on their own respon- 
sibility got in personal contact with mine 
workers that were working at non-essential 
work in the mining communities and in- 
fluenced their return to the mines. In 
this way many hundreds of practical miners 
were returned to the mines, of which we 
have no direct record and consequently 
cannot claim credit for any specific number. 
However, we feel inclined and think it 
proper that the local secretaries should be, 
where they have induced mine workers to 
return to the mines, given credit for this 
work. 


PLACEMENT OF MINE LABOR 


Since August 1, the date on which the min- 
ing division was organized, and took charge 
of the recruiting and distribution of mine 
labor, up to and including the 3lst day of 
October, 1918, covering a period of three 
months, there was placed in the mines 5,881 
miners and mine workers, the majority of 
which were working in non-essential indus- 
tries and who were induced to return to the 
mines and lend their services in the production 
of coal and minerals. Let it be said to their 
credit that many of these men in returning to 
the mines gave up more agreeable occupa- 
tions which netted them larger wages than 
they could get as mine workers. Their mo- 
tive in returning to the mines was prompted 
by patriotism and a zealous desire to fit 
into the industrial life of our nation, where 
their services could be utilized to the great- 
est possible degree in making for the suc- 
cess of the war. This number is exclusive 


of the men that have been influenced to 
return to the mines through correspondence 
from the Mining Division without advising 
Of this number a com- 


us of their return. 
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plete record is unobtainable. Nor does it 
include those who have entered the mines on 
their own initiative, when it became known 
to them that it was their patriotic duty to 
return to the mining industry. 

We are pleased to report at the present 
date we are receiving very few requests 
from the operating companies producing 
coal or minerals from any section of the 
country for additional mine labor. This 
would indicate that the mine labor situation 
has taken on a very favorable outlook. 


COMPLAINTS HANDLED 


During the period covered by the report, 
thirty-seven (37) complaints dealing with 
the recruiting and distribution of mine 
labor were satisfactorily adjusted by the 
Mining Division. In every case the oper- 
ators have accepted advice from the Mining 
Division relative to the questions coming 
under our jurisdiction and have more than 
cooperated with us for the success of our 
program, and to them in a large measure, 
a great deal of credit is due in solving the 
problem of mine labor shortage. 


ESTIMATES FOR NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


In the extension of our program to reach 
by correspondence or personal contact all 
the practical miners and mine workers that 
had left the mines and are now engaged in 
other work we are of the opinion that through 
the instrumentality of the Mining Division and 
the cooperation of the employers and employes 
engaged in the production of coal and min- 
erals, we can safely say that during the 
coming two months, that we can place in 
the mines 10,000 men in November: and 25,000 
men in December, which we believe will take 
care of the labor requirements in the coal 
and metalliferous mines of the country. In 
other words, by January 1, 1919, with the 
placement of the number of men estimated 
for November and December, that the fuel 
and raw materials will be produced in sufh- 
cient volume to meet the requirements of the 
markets. 


Saving of Anthracite Urged 


So that “a margin of safety” may pro- 
tect the public this winter, the United 
States Fuel Administration has called the 
attention of householders to the continued 
need for conservation of anthracite coal. 

While the supply of coal in prospect will 
be sufficient for the winter, provided it is 
consumed with patriotic economy, the re- 
cent epidemic of influenza has reduced the 
production of anthracite from 5 to 15 per 
cent, a loss of about 500,000 tons. 
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GARFIELD DECLINES TO ALLOW 
CHANGE IN B. T. U. STANDARD 


United States Fuel Administrator Harry A. 
Garfield has announced that, under existing 
conditions, he does not feel warranted in rec- 
ommending to local boards the abandonment 
of existing gas standards, as a fuel-saving 
measure. 

A special committee was appointed in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Standards to in- 
vestigate the heat value of artificial gas, but 
since the creation of this committee, Mr. 
Garfield pointed out, the fuel situation has 
materially changed. 

Public service corporations are asked to 
consider whether a_ reduction of British 
Thermal Unit standards by companies under 
their jurisdiction will actually save oil, with 
the recommendation that if a reduction in 
quality is ordered there should be simultan- 
eously a corresponding reduction in the price 
of gas. The statement says: 

“In July last the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministrator appointed a special committee in 
conjunction with the Bureau of Standards to 
investigate the heat value of artificial gas 
with a view to recommending what change, if 
any, in the B. T. U. standard would save 
céal or oil. Since the creation of this com- 
mittee, the fuel situation has materially 
changed. The production of bituminous coal 
has increased under the stimulus of the Ad- 
ministration to unheard of figures and the 
situation is not as critical as last summer. 
Yet it is probable that under zoning orders of 
the Fuel Administration, some gas plants 
throughout the country will not be able to 
receive their customary rate of coal and this 
may necessitate a temporary reduction in gas 
standard. 

“At the cessation of hostilities the demand 
for oil and coal will be transferred to other 
channels and the pressing demand for im- 
mediate deliveries will be reduced to such an 
extent that the Fuel Administrator does not 
feel warranted in asking local boards to 
abandon existing standards. 

“While it is not within the province of the 
Fuel Administration to request thrift in gen- 
eral, Mr. Garfield desires to call attention to 
the fact that we are using up our oil deposits 
perilously fast and therefore Public Service 
Commissions should consider whether or not 
a reduction of B, T. U. standard by the com- 
panies under their jurisdiction will actually 
save oil. In the interest of the public, how- 
ever, wherever a reduction in quality is or- 
dered or approved there should be simultan- 
eously made a corresponding reduction in the 
price of gas.” 
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SALVATION OF COAL PRODUCER LIES 
IN UTILIZATION OF BY-PRODUCTS 


By Georce H. CusHING 


Before the war, the coal trade had compe- 
tition and wanted to get rid of it by govern- 
ment supervision. 

During the war, the coal trade had limited 
competition through government regulation and 
got enough of it in fourteen months. 

Since the war ended, the coal trade has been 
roaming the fields of speculation looking for 
something new. It had been outside of control 
and wanted in. It recently has been inside 
and wanted out. It is satisfied with neither. 
Now it wants to find a place that—contrary 
to the laws of nature—is neither outside nor 
inside. Coal men are now trying to find a new 
solution for their ills without trying any 
dangerous experiments. It is just possible 
they are not looking in the right direction. 

What coal has always had is competition. 
So, in a search for a sinecure, that is the first 
thing to study and understand. Coal is a com- 
mon necessity. Like bread and clothing, every 
one must have it. That assures a market all 
the while for a fixed tonnage. In consequence, 
every one with money wants to produce coal, 
as he supposes he will always have a sure 
market. What is overlooked is that you can 
encourage gluttony and hence the purchase 
of more food and style with the use of more 
clothes, but you cannot encourage the use of 
a ton more oi coal. 

Once there was a medical student who was 
looking for a specialty. He said: 

“Everyone has a stomach. Everyone lives 
on it once a day at least. It is likely to get 
out of order. Because a stomach in good order 
is a common necessity that’s my specialty in 
future.” 

Coal is about like that. Everyone uses it, 
so it should find a ready sale. But unfor- 
tunately for the producer, everyone, nearly, 
has it. It underlies the equivalent of a fifth 
of our area. It is everywhere in quantity. 
And, there is enough of it to last thousands of 
years. 

For this reason, the coal producer equipped 
with an elaborate mine is not competing with 
the existing mines, only. He is competing 
with those, plus the mines which are sure to 
spring up in the reserve coal land the instant 
the trade is made uniformly or even on the 
average profitable. 

Today, this normal competition has been 
wonderfully magnified by the need to produce 
more to win the war. For two years, prices 
were attractive. During that period, the gov- 
ernment pleaded for a larger output. In re- 
sponse, the actively producing mines increased 
in number from 5,000 to about 7,500. The 
actual production went up from the maximum 


of 575,000,000 tons in 1913 to about 715,000,000 


tons in 1918. Meanwhile, the normal de- 
mand—as distinguished from the war need. 
—has increased to about 600,000,000 tons 
annually. 

In addition, “wagon” mines have come 
into existence to the number of more than 
15,000. In one place, they have formed 
themselves into an association to protect 
their future. Also, within the last two years, 
dozens of new mines have been sunk or 
opened which are now about ready to pro- 
duce. In one week, the Fuel Administration 
gave permits for the opening of 300 new 
shipping mines with regular rail connec- 
tions. 

Taking the wagon mines and the new 
mines together, it is safe to say that they 
have a capacity to produce 35,000,000 tons 
more coal per year. This means that the 
proved productive capacity of the nation is 
now 750,000,000 tons of all kinds of coal each 
year. 

In 1919, itis reasonable to suppose we are 
going to have some setback to business. 
If it amounts to only 5 per cent it will cut 
the use of coal by 30,000,000 tons below 
normal. Thus with production at a possible 
750,000,000 tons and with demand not to 
exceed 575,000,000 tons, coal has a potential 
over-production of 175,000,000 tons. 

If we allow for 25,000,000 tons of exports 
—this is double the immediate possibilities 
—coal still has an excess productive 
capacity of 150,000,000 tons, or 25 per cent. 
That sort of competition is surely ruinous. 

The remedy—so some say—is govern- 
mental control. Indeed, within the month, 
Senator Lewis of Illinois, not returned, 
incidentally, at the November election— 
presented a bill for government owner- 
ship of the mines. 

Seeing the situation as to supply and 
demand, by which they are faced, the 
coal men would not scorn a chance to 
sell out to the Government. It is a wide 
open question whether the people are 
either willing or able to buy. They, 
surely, will want to measure the cost 
against the benefit. For instance, the 
Fourth Liberty Loan was all spent before 
the armistice was signed. The country 
was running then and now on banking 
arrangements made in anticipation of money 
to come in by the flotation of the 
Fifth Liberty Loan. When that has been 
floated, the debt of the country will be 
about $2 5,000,000,000. Thus the nation’s debt 
already is so large it staggers the people. 

To buy the existing coal mines, the coun- 
try would have to spend an additional 
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$2,000,000,000 for the plants alone. Then to 
protect those plants, and to mollify those 
who own coal and intend some time to open a 
mine, it would have to acquire the coal land 
which underlies the entire United States. 
If this were purchased at so little as two 
cents a ton in the ground, it would cost 
the country $83,772,000,000. This sum is 
more than three times the total cost of 
the war, including the amount raised by 
taxes. 

If, to raise this money, the Government 
should have to pay 3 per cent only, the 
annual interest payment would be $2,513,- 
160,000. This is about two and a half times 
the total maximum cost of running the 
country during any one sittting of Con- 
gress. 

Or, to figure it another way, the interest 
charge on the coal reserve alone would 
be $4.18 per ton of annual production if 
we produced the 600,000,000 tons of output 
now considered to be the normal demand. 

Evidently, Senator Lewis is not figuring 
closely when he recommends that the 
nation buy the coal mines. 

If through the benevolent intervention 
of Senator Lewis, the coal industry is 
not going to be allowed to unload its 
overburdened properties upon the Govern- 
ment, then some other plan of govern- 
mental control may be suggested. The 
instant one starts to discuss any conceiv- 
able plan, he comes, finally, as Mr. Rush 
C. Butler said the other day, back to the 
difficulties inherent in our form of gov- 
ernment. Our forefathers were so fearful 
of developing an ignorant autocrat—and 
autocrats are ignorant or they ‘would not 
be autocrats—making it impossible for the 
government ever to enjoy too much power. 
The system of checks and balances which 
they provided is complete, and the natural 
result of an attempt to use force is the 
very conflict of departments which held 
the Government back in every vital under- 
taking of the war. 

But, assuming that it is possible to 
avoid that conflict and that, by some leger- 
demain, it is going to be possible to gal- 
vanize the Government into constructive 
action, we are faced at once by another 
distressing possibility. 

Mr. McAdoo, who was the crowning 
glory of the Wilson Administration, has 
just resigned. He says he cannot stand 
the pressure of the high cost of living in 
Washington, offset only by the low gov- 
ernment salary. Officialdom has appar- 
ently eaten him out of house and home. 
Wherefore, he must return to the law to 
pay for the glory which his many recently 
held titles brought him. 

Other men in Washington have faced the 
same embarrassment. Mr. Scott, who or- 
ganized the Council of National Defense, 
had to go home to recuperate. The offi- 


cials of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and the Shipping Board had to do the 
same thing. Recent reports indicate 
wholesale resignations about to be tend- 
ered. This means the quick departure 
from Washington of men who have been 
doing the nation’s work. 

This can mean only an impending re- 
versal of form at Washington. Instead of 
hundred-thousand-dollar a year men work- 
ing for a dollar a year, we will have 
dollar-a-year men working for much 
more. Regulation of business—if contin- 
ued—will not be done by the best but the 
otherwise jobless men of the country. 
Coal men have been and still are unwill- 
ing to submit themselves to any such an 
ordeal as this must entail. So, they have 
been walking up to the government and 
turning to go away again. 

The facts are that the coal men need some 
such help as the power of the Government 
could extend. They have no fear of govern- 
ment regulation per se, because they know that 
the anthor of justice cannot itself be unjust 
But they have the most wholesome dread of 
the sort of men who in this era of practical 
professional politics make up the government. 
That sounds lI:ke a terrible indictment of our 
public men. It is. It amounts to a declar- 
ation that our men of business have lost 
faith in the kind of men who, in these 
curious times, serve the country in its various 
departments. The suspicion with which busi- 
ness men view politicians is justified by the 
theory that like begets like. For years. 
Washington has not been willing to trust 
business in any respect. Today business 
simply reciprocates. It says that those who 
will not trust others cannot themselves be 
trusted. 

A man coming to America from the out- 
side world and seeing this situation without 
any prejudices in favor of one side or the 
other, would naturally say: 

“Well, if you people do not like the kind 
of men who are running things in Washing- 
ton, why don’t you send better ones? If 
those who offer themselves to represent you 
are not good men, why do not men of the 
better sort go in their places? 

At that point, we come back, as Mr. 
Butler said, to our form of government 
That stands in the way of any radical change 
Good men will not be bound by checks and 
balances which make action impossible. Since 
it is not possible to change the whole system 
and since the present type of men are the 
logical outcome of the existing system, the 
coal men have decided to take the other 
side of the street. They will try to work 
out their problems without government aid 

The essence of all this figuring and arguing 
is one simple disclosure: Coal has been 
looking even as the politicians have been 
looking for some great comprehensive 
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scheme which will save the industry and the 
country with one act of legislation. They 
want something that will scoop saint and 
sinner alike into one great scheme of con- 
trol and make saints of them all. Apropos 
this ambitious search, I recall a remark 
made by F. S. Peabody on an occasion when 
we were discussing another phase of this 
same question. It was: 

“According to the Good Book, Christ 
died to save the whole world. But while 
salvation was made free for the asking, 
the individual had to accept it if he were 
to get the benefit. Even in the salvation of 
the race, there was offered no panacea. 
Redemption was not forced on the people. 
It was simply made available. 

“You cannot save industry by decree or 
statute. You can give industry a device 
that it can work under if it wants to. If it 
does not work under that device, and if it 
fails as a result, then industry is to blame. 
You need not expect a panacea in business. 
It cannot be found.” 

The fact is that coal men want salvation 
today, with large and liberal mental reserva- 
tions. They want production curtailed, but 
they want the other fellow to do it. They 
want the Government to interfere with com- 
petition but not with profits. 

And, the more I think about the question, 
the more I have come to agree with Mr. 
Peabody that the coal industry is a matter 
pure and simple of the survival of the fittest. 

Today, several roads to reasonable safety 
are open to the man who really is qualified 
to be in coal. One of them—and the most 
promising—is to put less stress on the 
quarrying end of the business and to devote 
a little more attention to the manufacturing. 
Coal is not a finished product. Especially 
the high volatile coal is not a _ finished 
product. It is merely the raw material for 
manufacture into something like 1,500 other 
things. If the coal man has the ingenuity 
and the skill to manufacture those other 
things, he will get along. If not, the coal 
trade will not miss a quarryman or two 
who is forced to retire from the business by 
his own lack of energy, daring and capacity. 

I realize that this solution of coal’s diffi- 
culty is considered to be hopeless idealism. 
I have been told that it is “good propaganda 
but not practical.” Even my friend Rush 
Butler said that much to me on a recent 
occasion. So, it is nothing to which the 
trade has turned definitely in search for 
safety. Still, I can no more get his point 
than he can get mine. He can’t see why a 
thing which has not been done should be 
tried. I cannot see why a development, de- 
layed for years, should be postponed any 
further. 

While coal is not acting in this way, it 
has taken one step which will likely bring 
the safest outturn so long as it insists on 
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following the old routine. President Wheel- 
wright of the National Coal Association has 
decided not to try for a solution of the 
trade’s ills by a separate study by coal men. 
Rather, he’ has appointed a coal committee 
to work with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. That committee will pre- 
side over the coal and coke section of the 
Chamber at the meeting of the war service 
committees at Atlantic City on December 4, 
5 and 6. It thus catches step with the busi- 
ness of the nation and finds that reasonable 
safety by joining the mass of business men 
who are studying the whole business situ- 
ation. 


WORK IN ARIZONA 


By J. E. Curry 


Bisbee, Arizuna.—The work of the Arizona 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress 
during the past year has been closely allied 
to the war activity of the Government. Little 
effort has been made to initiate new projects 
except in connection with the encouragement 
of cheaper and better housing conditions for 
the miners of the State and the assembling of 
data as to present costs of production and the 
number of leasers and small operators in the 
State. The small operators and workmen of 
Arizona were urged to realize that the Income 
Tax Law interpretation, price fixation, and 
pending legislation were matters of vital im- 
portance and urged cooperation on the part of 
the small shippers with the large producers 
in efforts to avoid injustice in pending 
legislation. 

The meetings of the chapter throughout the 
year were exceptionally well attended and the 
spirit of cooperation was the dominant ele- 
ment in all chapter work. 

The Arizona Chapter took an active part 
in the raising of Arizona’s quotas of the Lib- 
erty Loans, and patriotism has been the domi- 
nant keynote in all of the activities, individ- 
ual and collective. 

From time to time the chapter has expressed 
the consensus of opinion of the producers of 
this State as to pending activities in the War 
Industries Board at Washington and has en- 
dorsed a number of protective measures look- 
ing to the betterment of the mining industry. 

There has been a marked increase in mem- 
bership and the year is closing with promise 
of a greatly strengthened organization for 
1919. 


Coke Producers Give Aid to Railroads 


Coke producers in and around Uniontown, 
Pa., are supplying men to help the train 
crews move cars at the Republic yards of 
the Monongahela Railroad, according to re- 
ports received by the United States Fuel 
Administration. 
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PEACE TURNS TIDE AGAIN IN 
FAVOR OF GOLD PRODUCER 


By Henry T. Scupper, Marinette, Wis. 


The production of gold is now unprofitable 
because gold is cheap. We know that gold 
is cheap because it is worth in exchange only 
about half of what it was worth four years 
ago. A ten-dollar gold piece will buy no 
more than a five-dollar gold piece would buy 
in 1914. Gold has become so cheap that the 
$20.67 of gold coin that can be made from an 
ouncec of fine gold will not pay for the labor 
and material necessary to produce an ounce 
of gold. We may know that gold is cheap 
by the decline in its silver price. The Mexi- 
can silver dollar is still the standard money 
in a considerable part of the world’s trade. 
In 1914 it took 49.21 Mexican silver dollars 
to buy an ounce of fine gold. Now an ounce 
of fine gold can be bought for 25.81 Mexican 
silver dollars. The silver price of gold has 
fallen 47 per cent in four years. Measured 
by other commodities the value’ of gold has 
fallen 50 per cent. The inference from these 
figures is that our high prices are not due 
so much to an increase in the value of other 
commodities, but to a decrease in the value 
of the gold dollar. It takes more gold dollars 
to buy things because gold is cheap. 

The value of gold, like the value of every 
other commodity, depends on the ratio be- 
tween the demand for it and the supply of 
it. The word “supply,” as here used, does 
not mean the whole stock of gold, but only 
so much of it as is being offered in the mar- 
ket in exchange for other things, the same 
as the supply of a commodity does not mean 
all of that commodity in existence, but only 
so much of it as is being offered in the mar- 
ket. The man who has wheat and is not 
offering it in the market is contributing noth- 
ing to the supply of wheat. The man who has 
gold and is not offering it in the market is 
contributing nothing to the supply of gold. 
The supply of gold must be only a very small 
fraction of the world’s stock of gold. 

The French are a hoarding people. In 1914 
they had $120 of gold per family. This was 
the amount of gold per family required in 
1914 to satisfy the French demand for gold. 
But all this gold was not being offered in 
the market at once, and was not “supply.” 
The average French family probably did not 
spend in a day more than two dollars of all 
kinds of French money, silver, paper and 
gold. Its contribution to the supply of gold 
would perhaps not average more than one 
dollar at any time. But when France was 
invaded, the desire of the French people to 
have the things of war was much stronger 
than their desire to keep gold. They offered 
most of their gold in the markets in exchange 
for the things needed for war. The French 
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contributed most of their gold, which had 
not been supplied before, to the supply of 
gold in neutral countries and reduced their 
own demand to nothing. The other bellig- 
erent nations did the same. The supply of 
gold in our markets has been greatly in- 
creased since the war started. 

The demand for gold is for use in the arts 
and for use as money. Our demand for gold 
as money is because we can buy things with it. 
If we could not buy things with gold coin, 
or with money, the fancy definitions that it is 
the “measure of value” or “the medium of 
exchange” are nonsense. An assessor, ap- 
praising the property in his district, uses the 
dollar as his measure of value. He estimates 
how many dollars it would take to buy each 
piece of property. He makes no demand for 
gold coin or for money. There is no de- 
mand for money as a measure of value. 

A tailor sells a coat for ten dollars and 
with the money buys a pair of shoes. He 
has made a compound exchange—coat for 
shoes—consisting of two simple exchanges: 
coat for money and money for shoes. Be- 
cause money is the middle term of such 
compound exchanges we call money the “me- 
dium of exchange.” If the tailor could not 
buy shoes, or other things that he wanted 
with money, then money would not be a me- 
dium of exchange. Notice, too, that there is 
no demand for money as a medium of ex- 
change. A desire to have coupled with the 
ability to purchase is essential to the demand. 
The tailor did not desire to have money, for 
he preferred to have shoes. 

With the purchasing power of a ten-dollar 
coat he could not make a demand for ten 
dollars in money and also for ten dollars 
worth of shoes. His purchasing power is all 
exhausted to get shoes. As there is no de- 
mand for money as a medium of exchange, 
the demand for money does not, as frequently 
stated, depend on the volume of exchanges 
to be effected or on the volume of trade. 

We want gold then for money and make a 
demand for it, because we can buy things 
with it. If we can buy things with paper 
money and use paper money as a substitute 
for gold, we will have less need of gold and 
make less of a demand for it, the same as 
if we use oleomargarine for butter, we will 
make less of a demand for butter. When 
foreigners were pouring gold into our mar- 
kets and increasing our supply of gold, we 
had a considerable amount of uncovered paper 
in circulation. If as the gold flowed in we 
had withdrawn this uncovered paper, and 
used gold for money, either as coin or gold 
certificates, our demand for gold would have 
kept pace with the supply and the value of 
gold would not have fallen as it did. But 
we persisted in using the substitute as money 
when we had plenty of gold for that pur- 
post. We have done even worse. We have. 
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for example, withdrawn from circulation 
about a billion and a half of gold coin and 
gold certificates and substituted Federal Re- 
serve notes therefor. The ratio of gold re- 
serve to Federal Reserve notes in circulation 
is 60 per cent. For every dollar of Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation we need and 
make a demand for only sixty cents of gold. 
For every dollar of coin or gold certificates 
in circulation we needed and made a demand 
for a dollar in gold. For every dollar of Fed- 
eral Reserve notes substituted for coin or 
gold certificates then, our demand for gold 
is reduced forty cents. By the substitution 
of about a billion and a half of Federal Re- 
serve notes for that amount of gold and 
gold certificates, which we were using as 
money, our demand for gold has been de- 
creased about $600,000,000. 

In his address at Columbus, Ohio, Governor 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board stated 
that the embargo was put on gold to prevent 
a disastrous contraction of the currency. 
There is always an unpleasantness caused by 
a contraction of the currency, the same as 
there is by taking a dose of medicine. But 
a contraction of the currency more than a 
years ago would have saved us from the 
vastly more disastrous consequences from 
which we are suffering and are yet to suffer 
by our inflated currency. Gold will not be 
exported unless it is worth more in the for- 
eign than ifi the home markets. If gold is 
going out of the country, in excessively large 
quantities it is because we are cheapening it 
at home by using too much uncovered paper 
as a substitute for gold. In order to retain 
the gold, or enough of it to maintain the 
gold standard, we must make it worth as 
much here as it is worth abroad. We must 
raise its value by increasing our demand for 
it. We must quit using so much of the sub- 
stitute—the uncovered paper—so that we 
will have more need of gold. It seemsa self- 
evident proposition that the embargo on gold 
cheapens gold, for it retains in our home mar- 
kets a surplus of supply and cuts off some 
of the demand. 

It is the policy pursued by those who 
control our currency that has greatly cheap- 
ened gold and made its production unprofit- 
able. They have done the things that they 
ought not to have done and left undone 
the things that they ought to have done. 
And the producers of gold are by no means 
the only ones that have been hard hit by this 
perverse policy. Millions of us have been 
robbed by it, because of the excessive prices 
caused by the cheapening of gold, and many 
millions more will be robbed and ruined when 
we return to a sane currency and prices fall 
because of the increase in the value of gold. 

n view of the tempest of anarchy and 
mobocracy which is sweeping over Europe 
and which may hit us. we cannot be sure of 
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what is going to happen, but only make a 
guess as to what is probable. We may expect 
that the French hoarding instinct will re- 
assert itself and that France will make a great 
demand for gold. England and her provinces, 
which have been adopting every temporary 
expedient they can think of to maintain the 
gold. standard, will, we may expect, want 
more gold and make a demand for it, to 
ensure the maintenance of the gold standard 
Before the late revolution in Germany, where 
the mark is greatly depreciated, we would 
have expected that Germany would want more 
gold to return to the gold standard, but now 
with the mob in control, it is uncertain what 
Germany will do. Russia for a long time 
probably, will use her depreciated paper ruble 
as money and make little, if any, demand for 
gold. What we of the United States, with 
our crude but popular notion that there can’t 
be too much money, will do is uncertain. One 
thing is certain though. We cannot have a 
successful foreign trade with things as they 
are. Foreigners will not buy of us and pay 
our present excessive high prices. They will 
not give us ten dollars for a barrel of flour 
if they can buy it elsewhere for six. For- 
eigners will not sell to us unless we pay them 
in gold when they ask for it. If they canno! 
get gold of us when they want it, they wil) 
take their trade to countries where they can 
get it. Men always prefer to deal with those 
who pay in money rather than with those who 
pay only in truck. 

If we want foreign trade, then we must re- 
move our embargo on gold. Foreigners will 
want gold of us because we have a surplus 
supply of it and gold with us is cheap. To 
retain enough of our gold to maintain the 
gold standard we must enhance its value by 
making a greater demand for it. We can do 
this only in one way: By using less of un- 
covered paper as a substitute for gold. Ii 
gold is being exported in large amounts, we 
may be sure that it is driven out by Gresham's 
law, because we are using too much uncovered 
paper. There will have to be a contraction 
probably, a great contraction, of our currency 
and a consequent fall in prices with a rise 
in the value of purchasing power of gold 
I can see no escape from it. We must take 
our medicine and suffer the hardships inflicted 
on us by the mistaken policy with which ow 
currency has been managed. But what will 
be a great loss to the people generally will be 
a gain to the producers of gold. The value 
of gold will go up, the cost of producing it 
of material and labor will go down, and busi 
ness of gold mining will be profitable 


Miss Bertie W. Beveridge, of the Staff of 
the Bureau of Mines, recently was married 
Francis E. Haag. 


to Maj 
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BITUMINOUS STORAGE 
RESTRICTIONS REMOVED 


All storage restrictions on bituminous coal 
have been removed by the United States 
Fuel Administration in conformity to the 
action of the War Industries Board in can- 
celling its preferential industries list. An- 
thracite coal is not affected, however, by the 
ruling of the Fuel Administration. 

Every industry and every householder in 
the country now may store as much bitum- 
inous coal as desired or obtainable, as the 
action of the War Industries Board removes 
the necessity for the Fuel Administration to 
distinguish longer among different classes of 
industrial plants. 

The restrictions just raised provided for 
the accumulation by the consumers in the 
preference classes defined by the War In- 
dustries Board, of reserve stocks of bitum- 
inous coal, in accordance with their location 
in relation to various mine fields and their 
classification on the preference schedule. 

All industries located farthest.from dis- 
tribution points, particularly those in New 
England and in the northwest are found not 
only to be well stocked, in accordance with 


Fuel Administration specifications, but in 
many cases have surpluses above those 
amounts. 


ADJUSTMENT IS MADE OF 
ANTHRACITE WAGE SCALE 

A readjustment of wages in the anthracite 
coal industry in order to stabilize them with 
reference to the bituminous and other related 
industries was ordered Oct. 31 by the United 
States Fuel Administrator, Harry A. Garfield. 

The readjustment was made effective Nov. 
1 and in general terms provides for an aver- 
age wage increase of $1 a day. The order 
embodies without change recommendations for 
wage stabilization agreed upon *y miners and 
mine operators after several conferences, and 
submitted by them for the information of the 
Conference of National Labor Adjusting 
Agencies. This conference after considering 
the information submitted in the light of data 
on other industries approved the schedule and 
referred it to Secretary of Labor Wilson, 
who in turn transmitted it to Mr. Garfield. 

The new wage schedule is as follows: 

(a) Contract hand and machine miners shall 
be paid an advance of 40 per cent on their 
gross earnings. 

(b) Consideration miners shall be paid an 
advance of 25 per cent plus $1 per day for 
each day worked. 

(c) Contract miners laborers shall be paid 
an advance of 40 per cent on their earnings. 
As this increase of 10 per cent over the agree- 
ment of Nov. 17, 1917 is less than $1 per 
basic shift, the difference between said in- 
crease of 10 per cent in the rate and $1 
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per basic shift shall be assumed by the opera- 
tor. 

(d) Consideration miners laborers shall be 
paid an advance of 25 per cent plus $1 per 
day for each day worked. 

(e) Day machine miners laborers who re- 
ceive not less than $2.72 per day shall be 
paid an advance of 25 per cent plus $1 per 
day for each day worked. 

(f) Outside blacksmiths, carpenters, elec- 
tricians, machinists, firemen, hoisting engi- 
neers on shafts and slopes where employment 
is limited by law or by the award of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission to (8) 
eight hours per day, and engineers working on 
a 12-hour shift basis, shall be paid an ad- 
vance of $2 per day for each day worked. 
All other outside company men who re- 
ceived $1.54 or more per day shall be paid 
an advance of $1.80 per day each day worked. 

(g) Inside engineers and pumpmen work- 
ing on a 12-hour shift basis shall be paid an 
advance of $2.20 per day for each day worked. 
All other inside company men who received 
$1.54 or more per day shall be paid an advance 
of $2 per day for each day worked. 

(h) All employees paid by the day who re- 
ceived less than $1.54 per day shall be paid 
an advance of $1.20 per day for each day 
worked. 

(i) Monthly men coming under the agree- 
ment of May 5, 1916, shall receive an advance 
per day for each day worked, equivalent to 
that provided for their respective occupa- 
tions under paragraphs (f) and (g). 

(j) The advances of $2.20 per day, $2 per 
day, $1.80 per day, $1.20 per day and 25 per 
cent plus $1 per day provided above, are to 
be applied to a day, whether eight hours or 
more, as established under the agreement of 
May 5, 1916; any proportionate part of a day 
to be paid a proportionate part of the ad- 
vances herein provided. 

(k) The employees of stripping contractors, 
paid by the day, working on the basis of a 
nine-hour or 10-hour shift, shall be paid the 
same increase per hour for each hour worked 
that is provided for outside company men 
working on an eight-hour basis. 

The increases are based on the wage scale 
of May 5, 1916, which is the contract under 
which miners and mine operators are operat- 
ing and which was modified May 17, and Dec. 
17, 1917, on account of war conditions. 

Wages in various mines are not identical 
to the cent, and an absolute interpretation of 
the scale in dollars and cents as to every mine 
worker is therefore impossible. A memoran- 
dum was submitted to the Conference of Na- 
tional Labor Adjusting Agencies, as being 
fairly typical of the general situation. In 
some instances the wage increase received 
will be materially less, and in some instances 
materially more, than the tabulation, which 
is as follows: 
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OUTSIDE 
Base, cents Adjustment, Rate, 
Occupation per hour cents per hour cents per hour 
Blacksmith. .... 32-35 25 57-60 
32-35 25 57-60 
Machinery repairmen......... 30-32 25 55-57 
INSIDE 
Base Adjustment Rate per day 
Contract miners, average per start, August 18... $5.63 $1 .00 $6.63 
Per hour 
$0.40-$0.45 25%+$1.00 $5 .00-$5.50 
per hour Per hour 
Inside -$0.26-$O.29 $0.25 $0.51-$0.54 


Wages of the anthracite miners, according 
to the findings of the conference, have been 
on a basis which tended to encourage the move- 
ment of miners to other occupations. 


Miners Work Sunday to Beat Epidemic 


Making good on their pledge to overcome, 
as far as possible, the loss in tonnage due to 
influenza, approximately 10,000 mine workers 
in Central Pennsylvania reported for work on 
a recent Sunday and loaded 50,000 tons, ac- 
cording to a report from Charles O’Neill, 
production manager for that district, to the 
United States Fuel Administration. The 
men who worked were volunteers, and it is 
expected that their example will have its 
effect in other districts. 

W. L. Byers, production manager in the 
Connellsville District, reports that for the 
week ended October 26 production was 
686,151 tons, the lowest figure for the month 
and 27,966 tons less than for the week pre- 
ceding. This decrease is traced directly to 
the influenza, which has not only hampered 
the mine labor supply but which has cut in- 
to the working forces of the railroads and 
so affected car supply. 

Coke workers have been particularly hard 
hit by the epidemic, and hundreds have been 
patients in the temporary hospitals opened 
by the operators. Volunteer nurses have 
been working in the plant hospitals, but an 
appeal has been made to the Pennsylvania 
health authorities, as well as to the United 
States Public Health Service, for doctors 
and nurses. 

From the production district comprising 
Iowa, Missouri, eastern Arkansas, Oklahoma 
and Texas comes the report that influenza is 
having a depressing effect on output. 


SENATE COAL INVESTIGATION 
REOPENED—NEALE TESTIFIES 


Through a series of rapid-fire questions to 
officials of the Fuel Administration, Senator 
Reed attempted to establish that the coal 
shortage last year was due to “the cupidity 
of anthracite coal operators.” 

Acting on reports that the country would 
experience another coal shortage this winter. 
Senator Reed reopened the Senate investiga- 
tion of the Fuel Administration by the Manu- 
factures Committee, of which he is the chair- 
man. 

Mr. Reed attempted to establish that: . 

1. The coal shortage could have been met 
last year by washing culm banks. 

2. Culm banks were not washed to capacity 
because coal operators feared they would 
“flood the market,” thus reducing prices. 

3. The Fuel Administration did not use its 
authority to compel coal operators to work 
culm banks. 

4. The Fuel Administration either is “con- 
trolled-or worked” by the anthracite operators. 

That the threat of coal shortage this year 
is not entirely mythical was established by 
production figures submitted by James B. 
Neale, Director of Production of the Fuel 
Administration. He showed that anthracite 
production this year was 70,206,349 tons, as 
compared with 70,570,763 tons, a loss of 364,414 
tons. 

The situation is being met, Mr. Neale said, by 
shipping more anthracite to eastern cities this 
year than last, and compelling Iowa and other 
mid-western States to burn bituminous coal 
produced in that region. Bituminous produc- 
tion this year was 13 per cent higher than 
last year and larger quantities of bituminous 
were being shipped east for industrial use, 
Mr. Neale added. 
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COAL PRODUCTION SLUMPS 
DECIDEDLY IN WEEK ENDED NOV. 16 


A farther decrease in coal production, 
both bituminous and anthracite, is shown 
in the report by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration for the week ended November 
16. The bituminous production fell off 
661,000 net tons and anthracite 182,000 net 
tons from the previous week’s figures. 

Improvement in the influenza situation 
led to expectations that bituminous produc- 
tion for the week would show an increase, 
but the Monday holiday and relaxation in 
war tension offset the anticipated benefits 
from better health conditions. The im- 
provement in. anthracite production for the 
week ended November 9 was only tem- 
porary, the decrease for the week ended 
November. 16 being 11.5 per cent. 

The decrease in bituminous coal mined in 
the past seven weeks, from the high mark 
of September 28, has been 25 per cent, and 
production now is in some districts below 
current consumption. However, it is likely 
the low point for the present has been 
reached. 

The output of bituminous for the week 
ended November 16 wa sestimated at 9,707,- 
000 net tons, a decrease of 661,000 net tons, 
or 6.4 per cent, compared with the week of 
November 9, and a decrease of 1,572,000 net 
tons, or 14 per cent, compared with the 
week of November 16, 1917. The average 
daily production during the current week 
is estimated at 1,618,000 net tons, as com- 
pared with 1,965,000 net tons for the coal 
year to date and 1,762,000 for the same 
period of 1917. The total production from 
April 1 to November 16 is estimated at 
389,024,000 net tons, an increase over the 
corresponding period of last year of 40,213,- 
000 net tons, or 11.5 per cent. 

The production of anthracite for the cur- 
rent week was 1,405,000 net tons, a decrease 
of 182,000 net tons, or 11.5 per cent, from 
the week ended November 9. This output 
also fell below the corresponding week of 
1917 by 636,000 net tons, or 31.2 per cent. 
The daily average during the week ended 
November 16 is estimated at 234,000 net 
tons, as compared with 333,000 net tons dur- 
ing the coal year of 1917, which practically 
represents the average daily requirements 
during the year. The total production from 
April 1 to date for this year is estimated 
at 63,581,000 net tons, a decrease of 1,340,000 
net tons, or approximately 3 per cent, com- 
pared with the same period of 1917. 

During the week ended November 9 the 
total loss by al causes from 100 per cent 
production was 22.4 per cent, of which labor 
shortage plement 14.5 per cent, car short- 
age 2.6 per cent, mine disability 3.2 per 
cent, and all other causes 2.1 per cent. 
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ANTHRACITE WORKERS TO GET 
QUICK RELEASE FROM ARMY 


To facilitate the movement back to the 
mines of those anthracite mine workers 
now in the United States Army, who will be 
immediately discharged, to return to the 
anthracite industry, the United States Fuel 
Administration has sent representatives to 
Camp Dix, New Jersey; Camp Meade, 
Maryland, and Camps Lee and Humphreys, 
Virginia. 

The Fuel Administration representatives 
will give to the anthracite mine workers 
who are offered discharge all possible in- 
formation as to the opportunities for em- 
ployment and wage scales in effect, and as- 
sist in a general way with the readjust- 
ment of these men to their pre-war indus- 
trial status. 

While Fuel Administration representa- 
tives, who were equipped with credentials, 
were received at the four camps named, the 
Secretary of War took all precautions in 
behalf of the soldier-miners by ordering 
that no representatives of individual com- 
panies be allowed to enter the camps to 
engage the men and that no contracts be 
made for any particular producers. 

Orders authorizing the segregation of 
anthracite coal mine worers for discharge 
on condition they would resume their for- 
mer occupation were sent to all camps east 
of the Mississippi river. Reports of the 
number of anthracite mine workers in each 
camp and the willingness of the men to re- 
sume their former work, if dicharged, will 
be made to Washington. No man who is 
physically unfit for duty in the class in 
which he was rated when he entered the 
service will be discharged, and everyone 
who seeks to leave the Army under this 
order must make a written request, stating 
in it his intention to return to the anthra- 
cite industry if it is granted. 


ILLINOIS AND INDIANA 
SOFT COAL USES DISCUSSED 


To further the educational campaign in 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan and Wis- 
consin, and to confer with the state admin- 


istrators and local fuel officials on the use 
of Indiana and Illinois bituminous coal for 
domestic purposes, instead of anthracite and 
Pocahontas coal as heretofore, Thomas C. 
Mahady, Domestic Fuel Engineer of the 
United States Fuel Administration, made a 
ten days’ trip through those states. Meet- 
ings were held at Chicago, Columbus, Mil- 
waukee, Indianapolis and Detroit and the 
best and most efficient means of using In- 
diana and Illinois soft coal in kitchen ranges 
and converting base burner stoves to soft 
coal heaters, with the most economic use of 
fuel, were discussed. 
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WOMAN RECEIVES IMPORTANT 
BUREAU OF MINES APPOINTMENT 
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PERSONALS 


Miss Helen E. Guyer is the first woman to 
be assigned by the Bureau of Mines to a 
position of such importance as chief clerk at 
an experiment station. Miss Guyer recently 
was made chief clerk of the station at Tucson. 

Miss Guyer is a native of Boston but re- 
ceived her technical education at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. After finishing her course 
there, she became an assistant in the chemical 
division of the University. In 1916, Miss 
Guyer came to Washington with the Bureau 
of Mines. 


No Quicksilver Price Fixing 


At a meetirig between the Price Fixing 
Committee and the producers of quicksilver, 
it was agreed that there was no present neces- 
sity for the fixing of maximum prices upon 
quicksilver by the Price Fixing Committee. 

This should not be construed to affect in 
any way the agreements now existing between 
the producers of quicksilver and the Non- 
ferrous Metals Section of the War Industries 
Board. 


New Fuel Administrator for Mississippi 


W. A. Scott, mayor of Jackson, has been 
appointed Fuel Administrator for Mississippi, 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of C. 
L. Townes. 


Bulkelley Wells, of Denver, Colo., is in 
Washington for a conference with the Gold 
Committee recently appointed by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo. Mr. Wells is a Director of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress and also Governor of 
the Colorado Chapter of that organization. 


Emmett D. Boyle, Governor of Nevada, is 
spending several weeks in Washington in the 
interest of the Gold Producers. Governor 
Boyle is a member of the committee ap- 
pointed by Secretary McAdoo. 

Harry D. Nims, formerly Assistant Fuel Ad- 
ministrator, dropped his work at the Officers 
Training School at Fort Monroe, with the 
signing of the armistice and has resumed his 
law practice at 32 Nassau St., New York City. 


J. R. Bent, Oglesby, Illinois, was a caller at 
the offices of the American Mining Congress, 
last month. Mr. Bent stopped in Washington 
for a day, enroute to New York and other 
eastern points. 

L. A. Friedman, of Lovelock, Nevada, has 
returned to his home. Mr. Friedman spent 
several days in Washington and New York. 


Walter Douglas is again in New York 
after spending several weeks at the properties 
of the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, in Arizona. 

W. G. Orem, of Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
returned to his home after spending several 
days in the east. 

Victor Rakowsky of Joplin, Missouri, spent 
several days in Washington during the 
month. 

O. F. Brinton, formerly of Joplin, Mo., 
now a Captain in the Engineers’ Corps, U. S. 
Army, is stationed at Camp Humphries. 


Courtenay DeKalb is in Washington look- 
ing after the interests of the Chrome pro- 
ducers of California. Mr. DeKalb is As- 
sociate Editor of the Mining & Scientific Press 
of San Francisco. 


Dr. Henry Mace Payne, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
spent several days in Washington during 
the month, assisting the Ordnance Depart- 
ment in Siberian matters. 

John C. Barnett is again in Washington 
after several weeks’ stay at his home, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Victor Brandt, Tonopah, Nevada, was in 
Washington several days during the month. 


Platinum Off Conservation List 


The War Trade Board announces the re- 
moval of the following commodities from 
the Export Conservation List, effective Nov. 
20, 1918: Dental platinum; iridium, palladium, 
platinum, rhodium. 
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Common Abuses 
Don’t Faze It! 


If there is any piece of rubber goods that is 
likely to get rougher usage than Mining Air 
Hose, we don’t know what it is. 


Therefore, we build Goodrich Special Min- 
ing Air Hose up to a standard of efficiency 
which we believe is the high water mark 
of hose construction. 


To make a long story short, it takes unusu- 
ally bad treatment to hurt it much. 


Common abuses don’t faze it at all. 


THE BF. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Makers of the Celebrated Goodrich Automobile Tires— 
**Best in the Long Run’’ 


The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 
War Savings Stamps on Sale at all Goodrich Branches 


GOODRICH 


AIR HOSE 


i 
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BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 

_— Chemical Co., Denver, 
io. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 New 
ty. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ASSA YERS 


Indiana Co., Ham- 
mon 

Ledoux & ‘Co. , Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, a 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. 
Bal Co., Denver, 


v 


Colo. 
AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohie 


BALANCES 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


Th 
Colo. 


Co., Denver, 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 


Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, Til. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfz. 958 N. Fourth 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, II. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
BITS (Machine-Steel) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
Geld, Ill. 
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BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder somes The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

anes Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del 


BLOWERS 
Electric Ce., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BRATTICE CLOTH 


II. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 
— Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 


General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City’ 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. eo 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


CABLES 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


(Connectors and 


CABLEWAYS 
jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellaville, 


Holmes & Bros., Rebt., Inc.., 
Danville, Ill. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


gadis Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


oe Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce... 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co.. 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Ce.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Iron” Works Co.. Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street. Columbus, Ohio 
Thel Co., Cineci ti 


Ohio 
CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co. Ithaca. N. Y. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Cole. 

Hunt, Kobt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapelis. 
Minn. 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 

Richards, W. J., Denver, Cole. 

— Chemical Co., Denver. 

lo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Electrical ag A Equipment Co.. 


Cincinnati, Oh 
Electric Service Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pe 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Suppl, 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
me Neale & Co., Philadelphia 


—— 
| 
— 
— 
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Electrical Mining Service 


The Union Electric Company are exclusive agents for the 
following Standard products: 


Nuttall Gears, Pinions, Flexible Coup- Fort Wayne Electric Rock Drills. We 


lings, Trolleys and Trolley parts. also handle the Jackson one-man Elec- 
General Electric Rail Bonds, Line Mate- 

rial and Wiring Devices. P 
International Fare Registers, Fare Boxes = — and Varnishes. 

and Fittings. Early’ 

“a orth Seamless Drawn Steel Gear ito-Lock Safety Switches and Panels. 


Burnley Soldering Paste. 
Crouse-Hinds Headlights and Imperial Schwartze Bells, Buzzers, Gongs, etc. 


Arc and Incandescent Lights. Maxum Grounding Boxes and other 
Victor Porcelain Insulators and Pins. Specialties. 


‘Everything Electrical for the Mine’’ is the slogan of 


Union Electric Company 
Electrical Headquarters Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel | | Ha 
and Mine Car Co. Va WETS 
(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


me Wood-Stave 
Mining Tanks is Ready 


Angle Bar Trucks for You! 
The Truck for Severe Service Pacific 
Pipe Ge, Eill_in the Coupon and Mail 
Mine Cars ee 
Steel omposit Wood Gentlemen: = 
Send me a Copy PACIFIC TANK & PIDE co 
of your Mining Tank 
‘Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific Cotaleg end oblige, 


Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels Name... 336 Market Street 
and Oiling System 


San Francisco, 
f Catalogue ‘‘M” upon request 12-1918—AMCJ California 
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COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 


Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


Jeffrey Mf, ‘ge. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
a Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


COAL CUTTERS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINER Y 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. ans Columbus, Ohio 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 
ee Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, 


Ohio sedi Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


COILS (Choke) 


Electric Service Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts iladelphia, Pa. 


COMPANY STORES 
pons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indi 


nd. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Gost Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Warchouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., eee 
Novo Engine zg, Mich. 
Standard Se: Scale & ‘Ce. The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, io 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


(Cou- 


CONCRETE MIXERS 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

CONDENSERS 
a Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Sins Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
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CONVEYORS, 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. 


CHAIN 


Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
—_ Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 
CONVEYORS, COAL 
— Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 


Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 


ag 4 Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CORE DRILLING 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 
— Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COUPLINGS 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, Pa. 


CRANES: 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co. , 


Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


» CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Warehouse & Sales Co., 
id Colony Bldg., Chicago. 
United Iron Werks Co., 
City, Mo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oa 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, O hio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Blidg., Chicago. 
United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo 


Worthington Pump & Machiner 
— 115 Broadway, New Yor' 
ity. 


CRANES 


a oe Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 
Siey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co. Terre Haute, Ind. 


CYANIDING 

DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 

io Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Willis & Co., Cleve- 
hio 


land, O 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Ohio 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
Co., J., Minneapolis, 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
ae Mine Door Co., Canton, 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


‘ 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Cot Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 
Longyear Co., E. J., Mimneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
Caw Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, 


Union Electric Ce., Pittsburgh, Pa 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 
DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P: 


a. 

DUMPS (Rotary) 

Wood Equipment Co., Chicago, III, 
DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. » Foety-cighth 
Place and Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Ce., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
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Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 
Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MEDART 
SHEAVES 


(BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in hea 
hoisting, the safety Pa 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be surpassed. They 
are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 
Just a Few of the Satis- 
_ isfied Users 
American Zinc Co. of Tenn. 
St. Joseph Lead Co. 


Anaconda Copper Mining 
oO. 


O-B BULLDOG 
(One of Several Sturdy Designs) 


O-B Trolley Clamps 


Are Trustworthy 


Arminus Chemical Co. 

Cambridge Collieries Co. 

Penn Mining Co. 

Federal Lead Co. 

Standard Oil Co. 

St. Louis Smelting & Re- 
fining Co. 

Consolidated Mining & 
Smelting Co., Ltd. 

Magma Copper Co. 

Taylor Mining Co. 

Why Not Follow Their 
Lead and Be Sure? 
We build Hoisting Sheaves 
for any duty; solid or split 
construction; cast iron or 
semi-steel; turned or rub- 
ber and wood-lined groove; 
all sizes up to 15 ft. diame- 
ter; and can furnish Turned 
Steel Shafts (our own man- 
ufacture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammered Shafts 
THE OHIO BRASS COMPANY above 6 in. diameter; also can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 


é Plates, etc. Medart Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


In these busy days it is imperative 
that haulage delays be avoided. 

Select the design of O-B Clamp 
which is right for your conditions 
and will stay on the job through 
constant service. 

Send for “Construction Notes on 
Electric Transmission in Mines.” 


Manufacturers for 39 years of complete. Power Transmission 


Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicuzo, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cianati, Ohio 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
CHINER Y 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and tualsted Street, Chi- 
cago, lll. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 a Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Oh 

Ohio Brass Co., Diacnsfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


MA- 


N. ¥. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 
ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
St Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


4 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
"Belting & Mach, Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Irenton Engine Co.. Ironton, Ohio 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., ‘The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
einnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg.. Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing. Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co -» The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
‘a. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
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Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
at” 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
= Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnaa, Uhiv 


ENGINEERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.,. 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, E. J., & Co., 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
— Powder Co., East Alton, 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Minne- 


FANS, VENTILATING 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co. 


., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ca Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
be age Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


FITTINGS (Ground) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee. 


GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


—— Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GREASES 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville. 
Ohio 


GUIDES 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. Pa. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mans field, O) 


HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Repe C.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


IIAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


¥. 
Obi Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


HITCHINGS 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Caine Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Pneumelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

—— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 

‘a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_ Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
‘a. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Sa Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
kee. Wis. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Holmes. Kobt., & SBros., Ince.. 
Danville, Ill. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Ce., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo, 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co nnesville, Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co. 
Kenosha, Wie. 
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“Golden Glow” Headlights 


‘Golden Glow”’ Incandescent Headlights 
project powerful beams of penetrating 
and non-binding light. Practically no 
maintenance as compared to arc head- 
lights. Write for catalog. 


Exectrric Service Suppuies Co. 
Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


- = 17 and Cambria Streets 
NEW YORK - - - = <= = 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO - = = = = Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 

Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 


Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 


Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
operated doors are dangerous and in 
efficient. 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn’t that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


Through 
Southwest 
HOISTS 


Acomplete line, Motor or Steam Driven 
Varying Speed and Lifts. 


CRUSHERS 


Blake and Cornish Roll Types—Thor- 
oughly and Strongly Built—Rolls. 


MINE CARS 


Dumping End or Side or Both—Strong 
Wheels. 


CAR WHEELS 


Self Oiling, Roller Bearing for Mine or 
Industrial Cars. 


Deep Well—Centrifugal and Mine De- 
Watering. 

By operating a series of modern plants 
through the Central and Southwest, we offer a 
gratifying service to operators in our territory. 


Prices and Details gladly given 
General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

HOSE, AIR 

Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 

HOSE (Rubber) 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS, SURVEY- 
ING 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Cole. 


INSULATING 
ELECTRIC 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 

Electric Railway Equip t Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATORS, SECTION 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts,, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATORS (Porcelain) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


JACKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JIGS 


G. H. Elmore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


KITS (Roadmen’s) 
Leetenia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


MATERIAL, 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- Ohio 


DESCENT 


Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Leetonia Tool Co., (Carbide), Lee- 
tonia, Ohio 


LAMPS, SAFETY 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, II. 

LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Cow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 
— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


a. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Grease Co., Loudenville, 

Ohio 


MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Co., The. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee. Wis. 
Worthington Pump & Machin 
= 115 Broadway, New York 
ty. 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ghio 


MINING DRILL STEEL (Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York City 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


MINING MACHINES, 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Cha nnon Co.,Chicago, Ill. 
Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
cago, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohi 


io 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

MINE TIMBER 

Timber Co., St. Louis, 


oO. 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Ce., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| 
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There’s an ALDRICH PUMP 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
For Almost Every 
Pumping Requirement 


Send Your Specifications 
to 


The Aldrich PumpCo. 
Allentown, Pa., U.S.A. 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 


President Vice-President C a u p B ay oO k 
JOHN FUHRER f. 
Secretary-Treasu er 


Mine Commissaries 


EGYPTIAN 
TIMBER CoO. 


414 Rialto Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
Everything in the Way of a quarter century. 


TIMBER FOR MINES For Prices, Samples and 


Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 
Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


A Large Steel Grease Gun F'ree 
with every order for two barrels of 
OHIO MINE CAR GREASE 


And this grease is far better and more economical than any lubricant you 
have ever used in your cars. Try it—We’ll send you a working sample free. 


The Ohio Grease Co., Box 1015, Loudonville, Ohio 
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MINING EQUIPMENT 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool! Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Wood Equipment Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

MINING MACHINE. ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Gosdman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Til. 
OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co.. Peru, Tl. 

Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works. Irvington. N.J. 

Phelps, Dodge Corporation, New 
York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y.,N 

ORE FEEDERS 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. ¥. 


PERFORATED METALS 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
oun Engineering Co., Carbondale, 
a. Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
—! E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Chio 


PIPE, CAST IRON 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa 

PIPE (Wood) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 

ny Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Longyear Company, E. J., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
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PULVERIZERS; COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machine y 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randie Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cincinnati, Ohio 

United Iren Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ge 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
» Cleveland, Ohio 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
rp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co.. Allentown, Pa. 
Belting & Machinery 
» Cleveland. Ohio 

Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co.. Connellsville. Pa. 

Novo Engine , Lansiag, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
“— Iron Works, Kansas City, 


o. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland. Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co.. Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & "eine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Aldrich Pump €o., Allentown. Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Worthingter Pump & Machinery 
Corp,, 115 Broadway, New York 
tty. 


PUMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisvflle, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
ty 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown. Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleseland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
ag Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 

a. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a » 115 Broadway, New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohie 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
t: 115 Broadway, New Yerk. 


RAILS 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Ce., Steuben- 
io 


ville, 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Ce 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, on 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Survice Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Ce., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York. 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co.. 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philade)- 
phia, 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling Sons., John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New Yor 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Ce., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Channon Co., Chicago, TH 
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Edwards & Bradford 


Lumber Company 


Coal Producers 


and Shippers 


Fisher Building 
Chicago 


The 
Hegeler Zinc 
Company 


Smelters of 


Spelter 


Manufacturers of 


Sulphuric Acid 


60° 66° 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


J. M. CALLOW, President 
THE 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Designing and Erection of all Classes of 
Reduction Plants 
Ores tested in small or 10-ton lots by .Amal- 


gamation, Concentration, Cyanidation, 
Magnetic Separation, Flotation 


The 4th edition of our Ore Testing Bulletin is 
now ready for mailing. We shall be 
pleased to send it to you upon request 


New York Office, 12) Broadway, Room 2817. _E. B. Thorn- 
hill, Local Manager 
Canadian Office: 363 Sparks St., Ottawa, Canada 


1 159 PIERPONT AVENUE, SALT LAKE 
CITY UTAH 


! 
} BEEBE G. M. STRATTON 
President Manager 


SALT LAKE IRON AND 
STEEL COMPANY 


Salt Lake, Utah 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 
STEEL CASTINGS 
IRON CASTINGS 
BRASS CASTINGS 


MINING MACHINERY 
and SUPPLIES 
General Office and Works 
540 WEST SEVENTH SO. 
Phone Was. 2343 
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SAFETY APPLIANCES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. ii 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New Yor 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 
Vacuum) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fulton 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Perforating Co., Chicago, 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 
ville, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
pues Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 


ro, Ill. 
ph Ad hh Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 
N 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 
SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Medart Patent Pulley Co., 
Louis, Mo. 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, Ill. 


SMELTERS 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 
Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


St. 
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SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Il. 

SPLICE, CABLE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STORAGE BATTERIES 
2 Storage Battery Co., Orange, 


STORES (company coupons) 


Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


S WITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Coo Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 

PHONE 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 
Timber Co., St. Louis, 


Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


= E. Holloway_Co., Cleveland, 

io 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
nT” 115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC. 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


TRANSFORMERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 

TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


(Hangers and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, O 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY, MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Ce., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th. 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Be 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Equipment Co.,. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 


Flectric Service Supplies Co., 17th. 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
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All of Our Machinery is Ready for 


Immediate Shipment 
Ball Mills 


3 x 3 Standard Ball Mill, New. 

3-ft. x 30 Standard Ball Mill, New. 

4 x 3 Standard Ball Mill, New. 

5 4 Standard Ball Mill, New. 

1—5 x 4 Marcy Ball Mill. 

I—5 x 4C.I. Ball Mill. 

6 x 6Standard Ball Mill, New Lining. 
534 x 6 Standard Ball Mill, New Lining. 
6 x 8 Standard Ball Mill, New Lining. 
6 x10 Standard Ball Mill, New Lining. 
6 x12 Standard Ball Mill, New Lining. 


30 x 2l-in. Standard Laboratory Chana Mill, New. 
30 x 32-in. Standard Laboratory Charge Mill, New. 
1—6-ft. x 16-in. Harding Ball Mill. 


Tube Mills 
54 x 12 Colorado Iron Works Tube Mill. 
60 x 14 Colorado Iron Works Silex Lining 
60 x 15 Abbe Tire Type Silex Lining. 
72 x 12 Allis-Chalmers Silex Lining. 
5—72 x 12 Allis, either Silex or El Oro, New Lining. 
66 x 24 Davis, either Silex or El Oro, New Lining. 
5—66 x 16 Davis, either Silex or El Oro, New Lining. 
48 x 14 Colorado Iron Works, El Oro Lining. 
Dorr Thickeners 
3—33-ft. Dorr a Mechanisms with” Redwood 
Tanks, 12-ft. dee 
3—24-ft. Dorr Thickener Mechanisms, with — 
Tanks, 12-ft. deep. 
2—24-ft. Dorr Mechanisms. with?! WwW aud 
Tanks, 8-ft. dee; 
2—18-ft. Dorr ‘Thickener Mechanisms only. 
1—22 x 8-ft. Dorr Thickener. 
2—18 x 10-ft. Dorr Thickeners. 
Dorr Agitators ° 
3—Dorr Agitators with 18 x 15-ft. Oregon Fir Tanks. 
3—Dorr Agitators with 12 x 10-ft. 8-in. Wood Tanks. 
Dorr Classifiers 
1—Dorr Duplex Classifier in Steel Tank. 
2—Dorr Simplex Classifiers in Steel Tank. 
1—Dorr Simplex Classifier, extra long, in Steel Tank. 


THE MORSE BROS. & SUPPLY CO. 


lenver, Colorado 


JIGs 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 
CAN BE APPLIED 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 
removal of concentrates. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 


s 


G. H. ELMORE 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


If it happens in Washington— 


If it ts of interest to the Mining Industry— 


IT IS IN THE 


MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


The Mining Congress Journal Covers: 


Congress 

The Bureau of Mines 
The Patent Office 

The Land Office 

The Geological Survey 
The Supreme Court 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 

The Department of Labor and other 
Bureaus and Courts 

They all develop news of important 
interest to mine operators 


Have you noticed that the MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL alone gives a 
detailed account of the many important meetings of mining 
men in Washington ? 
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TUBES WAGON LOADERS WIRE & CABLE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth cago, New York 
en Street, Columbus, Ohio Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Roebling’s Sons, Th ihn A. Co., 
TURBINES, STEAM WEIGHERS 


G 
Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- WORMS (Worm Wheel and 


mond, Ind. 

F —— Ledoux & Co.,Inc., New York Racks) 

VALVES Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton plectric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th re & Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

tn ZINC {Rolled Sheets and 

nati, Ohio Ainsworth, Wm. &. Son, Denver, PS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio Colo. Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Ill. 


Wolf's Naphtha Safety Lamps 


Wolf's Open Acetylene Lamps 
are in use in every Mining Country in the World. 


Manufactured by 


WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. OF AMERICA, INC. 
80 Washington St., New York, U. S. A. 


THE WOLF—The Lamp They Try to Imitate a 


JUTEA NON-INFLAMMABLE 


REDUCES REPLACEMENT COSTS 


The highest grade non-inflammable JUTE Brattice Cloth on the market 


Manufactured only by 
MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY, 156-176-178 North LaSalle Street. CHICAGO 


(Write for samples and prices.) 


To insure uninterrupted , 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


Catalog on request 


“Sure Grip” Clamp k------- 3h’-------- 


Combination Mine Hanger 


[ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, Ironworking 
Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THe LUNKENHEIMER se. 


wert FoR 
DESCRIPTIVE Newyork QUAUITY™= 
LITERATURE cuicaco CINCINNATI 


INVESTIGATE 


The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Processing 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY (COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver Colo., U.S. A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40. 45 lbs. per yd. 


° Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


CUTTER BITS AND BIT STEEL 
length, either pick or chisel point. 
THE LEETONIA TOOL CO. 
Leetonia Ohio, U.S.A. 


| 
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RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 

200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 

150 tons new first quality 50 lb. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 


Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 
915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 


Laubenstein 
Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Wilmot Engineering 
Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 
Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


| 
ENGINEERING 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $................-..- membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the MinING ConGrEss JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 


Active “ “1500 “ 10.00) “ 25.00 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and — consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. 


PIG LEAD 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 


Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 


Examination 
Exploration 
and Development 
of 
Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers'’, engrav- 
ers’ and li hographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


Hudson Terminal Buildi 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND | 


SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 


OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES | 


Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the “S Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 

Both are adaptable to treatment of all ores om 
to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a eimilar 
effect upon flotation to that obtained by having,a 
screened or classified circulating load — any 
crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by7fotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


o4 
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At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to sérve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
» either in obtaining information, securing public 


documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 


Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEER- 
ING INSTRUMENTS Are Standard for 
Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish. 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog 
of Surveying Instruments and Bulletin of the 
Bruaton Patent Pocket Transit. 


WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 
DUTCH PROCESS 
It’s a simple and efficient method 
Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


PRESERVE and 


Structures 
by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No. 12 
**Mine Timbers” 

Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHFLA WOOD 

PRESERVING CO. 

TREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNTREATED 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Chicago Perforating Co. 


| for Electrical Coal Mining Machinery 
| BELL PHONE 3015 — CITIZENS 4557 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., U. S. A. 
SOUTH THIRD STREET 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Supplies | 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 
FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 


| 

=: 

Buettner Shelburne Machine Co. | 


The United States Coal Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


CROW, HOLLOW COAL 


SHIPMENTS VIA PENNA. LINES, NEW YORK CENTRAL AND W. & L. E. RAILWAYS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1206 CITIZENS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Crozer- Pocahontas Company 


1503-09 NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, U.S.A. 


TIDE WATER PIERS 
LAMBERTS POINT, VA. 


MINES IN McDOWELL CO., W. VA. 
ON NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


CROZER COAL & COKE Co. 
UPLAND COAL & COKE Co. 
POWHATAN COAL & COKE Co. 


GREAT LAKES 
SANDUSKY DOCKS, O. 


TOLEDO, O. PAGE COAL & COKE Co 


SHIPPERS, EXPORTERS AND BUNKER SUPPLIERS OF 


STANDARD POCAHONTAS COAL 


“OVER 2,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 


CHICAGO NORFOLK, VA. BLUEFIELD, W. VA. BOSTON LONDON 
Citizens Bank Bids. 


1105 Flebor Bidg. Law and Commerce Bidz. 50 Congress St. 17 St Helens Pi. 
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Philadelphia New York Boston Pittsburgh Buffalo Altoona Mauch Chunk 


Whitney & Kemmerer 


143 LIBERTY STREET 
NEW YORK 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING COALS: 


LEHIGH CORBIN, WILKES-BARRE 
PARDEE BROS. & CO.'S MOOSIC MOUNTAIN 
LATTIMER LEHIGH & WILKES-BARRE 
HARWOOD COAL CO.'S COAL CO.’S 
HARWOOD HONEY BROOK 
WILKES-BARRE 
SANDY RUN PLYMOUTH 
BUCK MOUNTAIN VEIN ALSO 
FREE-BURNING PHILADELPHIA & READ- 
ALDEN, WYOMING ING COAL ®& IRON CO.’S 
OAK HILL, MT. JESSUP VARIOUS COALS 


EXCLUSIVE EASTERN AGENTS FOR 


West Virginia Coal & Coke Company s 
Copen Gas Coal and Hiawatha Steam 
Coal—Ideal Fuel for Stokers 


SHIPPERS OF THE FOLLOWING BITUMINOUS: 


Grassy Run (Big Vein), Lilly Valley (Smithing), Rich Hill (Cam- 
bria Co.), Georges Creek, Federal (Smokeless), Bulah 
also Gas Coal and Coke 


SHIPMENTS TO ALL POINTS VIA EITHER TIDEWATERJORJALL-RAIL 
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Log an MONTANA HARDWARE CO. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
HARDWARE 


BUTTE, MONTANA 
Oa July 10, 1918 
Logan Coal Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Company | Gentlemen : 


We have handled your 
"Faux=Logan" Blacksmith Coal 
for many years, and our 
trade is well pleased with 


it. We have no competition 
Harrison Building on this line. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Very truly yours, 


MONTANA HARDWARE CO., 
E.S.Woodland,Mgr. 


WILLIAM HARPER, President and Treasurer P. T. WHITE, Vice-Presiden 
H. C. STEFFENS, Secretary 


The Morris Coal Company 


Miners and Shippers of 


CAMBRIDGE COAL 


Mines located on B. & O. R. R. 
Daily Capacity - - 2,500 Tons 


General Offices 
906 CITIZENS BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


| 
| 
| | 


WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


COLLIERY OWNERS, MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


THE STANDARD 


WESTMORELAND 
COAL 


Mines Located in Westmoreland County, Pa. 


This Coal is unexcelled for gas-making, both in illuminating and for 
producer work. For brick and terra cotta manufacture. 
locomotive use, steam threshers, high pressure 
steaming and in all places where a strong 
and pure fuel is required 
it has no equal. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 


224 South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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TAYLOR COAL COMPANY 


Producers of 


ENERGY COAL 


one of the highest grade coals produced 
in the Williamson and Franklin County 
field in Illinois. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Energy Coal is prepared in the stand- 
ard sizes. 


Main Office Southwestern Sales Office 
OLD COLONY BLDG., CHICAGO WRIGHT BLDG., ST. LOUIS 


W. H. WARNER & COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH NUMBER EIGHT 
YOUGHIOGHENY GAS 
W. VA. SPLINT 
POCAHONTAS 
BERGHOLZ 


KANAWHA & HOCKING COAL & COKE CO. 


W. H. WARNER & COMPANY, Agents 
SMITHERS CREEK GAS 
KANAWHA SPLINT 

COKE i 


VICTORIA COAL COMPANY 


WEST VIRGINIA RED ASH 
HOCKING—SEDALIA 


3,000,000 TONS ANNUALLY 


SIXTEENTH FLOOR 
UNION NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CLEVELAND 


| 
_ 
| 
| 


REILLY-PEABODY FUEL CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Operating 


American-Connellsville Coal & Coke Co. 
The Georges Creek Coal Mining Co. 
American Gas Coal Co. 


Producing 


Standard Connellsville 


COKE 


Steam, Gas and By-Product Coking 


COAL 


| 


FORD COLLIERIES Co. 


PRODUCERS 


DEER CREEK 


COAL 


BB. & L. E_R. R. CURTISVILLE, PA. 


MAIN OFFICE 


FORD BLDG. DETROIT 


C.C. B. POCAHONTAS COAL 


Mines on the Norfolk & Western Railway 


C. C. B. NEW RIVER COAL 


Mines on the Virginian and Chesapeake & Ohio Railways 


SOVEREIGN ASHLESS 


Bituminous Coal Kentucky Coal 
This splendid coal is mi ined in the celeb rate d Thacker This coal is prepared w a model plant equipped with 
District, and gets Standard C. C. B. pre aration. It the most up-to-date devices for maintaining the 
burns freely, does not clinker, is — in ~ “2 highest standard of sbeoen ation. It is of excellent 
and high in calorific value. It “Yields to No appearance, is very hard, and yet ignites easily. 
as a steam coal, and it is also prepared in all stan “— fe ca about 2 pos cent of ash. A domestic coal of 
sizes for domestic use. Standard. Comes in Block, Egg, Nut and 


Sla 


CINDERELLA SPLINT COAL 


A genuine We i See White Ash Splint, mine ed fro om a vein that is absolutely 

free from impuritie ‘Makes a perfe: ct domestic coal. Prepared in two sizes— 

Block a nd Egg. Itr resists dis sintegration like G “mgs and stoc ke li ke Anthra- 
cite. He ouseholders like it because of its cleanliness and easy-to-burn-qualitie 


CASTNER, CURRAN & BULLITT, 


1 Broadway, NEW YORK 


EUROPEAN AGENTS: HULL, BLYTH & CO., LONDON, ENG. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Norfolk Chicago Cincinnati Roanoke 


Inc. 


Bluefield 
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RAIL & RIVER 
COAL COMPANY 


Mines in Belmont County, Ohio 


General Offices 


744 Rockefeller Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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ESTABLISHED 1875 


The Coal Bluff Mining Co. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


Minshall Vein Coal 
Lower Vein Brazil Block 
Linton No. 4 Vein Coal 


“WE MINE No. 4 ON THE BIG 4° 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 


BEST QUALITY BEST PREPARATION 


Clinchfield Coal Corporation 
VIRGINIA 


“Clinchfield Coal’’ 


SOLD BY 


CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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: 
Central Coal and Coke Co. |4 
| COAL--LUMBER 
WIS. 
WYOMING IOWA O 
O NEW OKLAHOMA TENN O 
MISS a 
O co O 
+ 
O 2 
O 
Quality Service 
O 
| O 
O General Offices O 
| 
| KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
| 
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"WORTH -HUSKEY 
COAL CO. 


& Distributors 
Coal 


Producers 
Indiana and Illinois 


MINES: 


Knox County, Indiana 
Williamson County, Illinois 
Macupin County, Illinois 


| 


| Old Colony Building 
Chicago 


ROCK ISLAND COAL 
MINING COMPANY 


Mines at 
Alderson and Hartshorne, Oklahoma 


The Alderson and Hartshorne deep- 
draft coals are well-known through 
the Southwest as the best domestic 
fuel available. The entire output is 
sold to The McAlester FuelCompany, 
McAlester, Okla., who are exclusive 
distributors to the trade. 


COAL VALLEY MINING 
COMPANY 


Producers of Matherville Coals. Mines 
Located in Close Proximity to Rock 
Island, Moline and Davenport 


The product of these two companies is of highest 
quality and preparation, A fair trial of these coals 
will demonstrate the truth of this statement. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 
139 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 


CM. MODERWELL & | 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE COAL 


| McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 


Theodore C. Keller 


Receiver of Coal Properties of 


Chicago and Eastern Illinois Railroad 
Company 


1425 Old Colony Building 
CHICAGO 


DAILY CAPACITY 


15,000 TONS 
MINES: | 
HILLSBORO, NOKOMIS, WITT, 


Montgomery County, Ill. 
Clinton, Indiana, 5th Vein 
Clinton, Indiana, 4th Vein | 


_ 


i | 
i 
i 
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ROYALTON 


The Peer of Franklin County 
Mined at Royalton, Ill., on the C. B. & Q., Mo. Pac. and I. C. Railways. All 


sizes. High quality, exceptional preparation and surprisingly satisfactory service. 
CLINTON, INDIANA, NO. 5 VEIN COAL 


(Mines at West Clinton, Ind.) 


GLENDALE, INDIANA, NO. 4 VEIN COAL 


(On Vandalia Railroad near Terre Haute, Ind.) 


SANDOVAL, ILLINOIS, NO. 6 VEIN COAL 


(Mines at Sandoval, Marion County.) 


GROVELAND, ILLINOIS, NO. 5 VEIN COAL 


(Mines at Groveland, Tazewell County.) 


The Peoria freight rate applies on this coal to all points on all lines out of Peoria 
Write for Further Particulars 


BICKETT COAL & COKE COMPANY |} 


507 McCormick Building, CHICAGO, III. 


BIG CREEK COLLIERY CO. 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Sales Agents for 


Saline County Coal Company 
| PRODUCING 


PREMIUM COALS 


Big Creek Coal Company 


PRODUCING 


BIG CREEK COALS 


PTTL 
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AXIMUM production has 

been the watchword we have 

kept constantly before us during 
the period of the world war. 


Realizing the necessity of continu- 
ing to produce the greatest amount 
of coal throughout the reconstruc- 
tion period, we pledge ourselves to 
a strict adherence to the same rules 
which have made possible our tre- 
mendous wartime output. 


UTAH FUEL CO. 
General Offices: Salt Lake, Utah 
Exclusive producers and shippers of 
CASTLE GATE 
and 


CLEAR CREEK COALS 


| 
| 
| 
| 


H. H. HEINER 


President 


GEO. H. BARKER 


Vice-Pres. 


The Maynard Coal 
Company 


MINE OWNERS & SHIPPERS 


Ohio, Kentucky & West 
Virginia Coal 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 


The Superior Coal and Dock 


Company 


DOCK: OFFICES: 
SUPERIOR, WIS. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DULUTH, MINN. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


RICHARDS & SONS 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


COAL 


GENERAL SALES AGENTS 


LOWER VEIN COAL CO. 
WARREN COAL CO. 


WILLOW CREEK COAL CO. 


409-10 Grand Opera Block 


TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
Central Phone 1601 Citizens Phone 416 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 1075 OLD COLONY 
BUILDING 


ZIMMERMAN COAL COMPANY 


PRODUCERS OF 


Black Betty No.4 
White Ash Coal 


Mine on the C. & E. I. at Clin- 


ton, Indiana 


Coal Shaker screened and boom 
loaded 


“WE SELL SATISFACTION” 


TRIBUNE BUILDING 
TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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J. K. DERING COAL CO. 


MINER AND SHIPPER OF 


Bituminous Coal 


In Domestic and Steam Sizes from 
the Indiana and Illinois Fields 


1914-19-McCORMICK BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


Pres.. HUGH SHIRKIE 


Vice-Pres., EARL SHIRKIE Sec., HENRY ADAMSON 


Treas., EARL SHIRKIE 


SHIRKIE COAL CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Miners and Shippers of INDIANA BITUMINOUS NO. 3 AND NO. 5 COAL 
Mines located on C. T. H. & S. E. R. R. 


GLENDALE COAL CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
Producers of 
FOURTH VEIN 
COAL 
Mines located on P. C. C. & St. L. 


Pres., HUGH SHIRKIE 
Vice-Pres., C. A, BICKETT 
Treas.. BRYAN G. TIGHE 
Sec., HENRY ADAMSON 


GLENCO COAL CO. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Producers of 


FOURTH VEIN 
COAL 


Mines located on P. C. C. & St. L. 


Pres. HUGH SHIRKIE 
Vice-Pres., C. A. BICKETT 
Treas., BRYAN G. TIGHE 
Sec., HENRY ADAMSON 
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METEOR COAL COMPANY 


BOATMEN’S BANK BUILDING ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


ILLINOIS COAL 


STEAM AND DOMESTIC 


MINED AT 
POCAHONTAS, ILLINOIS ..... . PENN. RY. 
COLLINSVILLE, ILLINOIS ...... PENN. RY. 
CASEYVILLE, ILLINOIS ...... B. & O. RY 
VERGENNES, ILLINOIS ..... . 
ORAVILLE, ILLINOIS ots RY. 


THE LAKE CITY COAL COMPANY 


612-624 Rockefeller Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Distributors and Forwarders 


BITUMINOUS COAL 


| 


“NEW YORK COAL COMPANY” 


PRODUCERS OF 
DOMESTIC AND STEAM COALS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


| 
q 
i 
| 
| KS ON | 
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DWIGHT BUILDING, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


COA CHEROKEE FUEL COQ. 


Operators and shippers of Southern Kansas ‘‘Cherokee Indian 
Head’’ Deep Shaft and Deep Steam Shovel Coal. The Best 
Prepared Coal on the Market. 


Below is our line of coal that we ship everywhere via all railroads: 


SOUTHERN KANSAS ARKANSAS 


Girard, Arma, Cornell, Mineral, Deer Head, Semi-Anthracite. 
Weir City, Cherokee, Mulberry, 
Arcadia, Scammon, 


COLORADO 
Routt County, Marcus Canon, and Cameo. 
MISSOURI BRIQUETTES 
Buck Horn, ; Made from Arkansas 
Adair County. Semi-Anthracite 


PETROLEUM COKE 


Richmond and Lexington. 


FOUNDED 1860 House of Bogle FOUNDED 1860 


ST. BERNICE 


Vein No. 5 (Vermillion Co., Indiana) 


ESSANBEE 


Vein No. 4 (Vermillion Co., Indiana) 
AND 


PINE RIDGE 


(Vigo Co., Indiana) 


COAL 
W. S. Bogle & Co.. Inc. 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
W. Ss. BOGLE G. W. GILMORE H. A. STARK 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 


= 
| 
} 
| 
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Houston Coal 
Company 


Houston - Pocahontas 


and 


Houston - Thacker 
COALS 


United States Fuel Company 


Utah Coal Sales Agency 


Producers and 
Wholesalers of: 


KING 
HIAWATHA 
BLACK HAWK 


° PANTHER 


Main Office, Cincinnati, Ohio 
General Offices: 


818 KEARNS BUILDING 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


KUPER HOOD, General Manager 


BRANCHES 


CHICAGO DETROIT 


NORFOLK 


West Virginia - Pittsburgh Coal Company 


Three Mines at WELLSBURG AND COLLIERS, W. VA. 


S| Large Producers of Pittsburgh Coal 

Latest Improved Mining Machinery, New Houses, 

Excellent Working Conditions and Everything Possible 
to Promote Welfare of Employees. 


J 


General Offices: Rockefeller Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MINES, LOCATION AND LOADING CAPACITY OF 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO COAL COMPANY 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING 


Bell Phone Main 1793 CLEVELAND, O. 


Long Distance 169 


MINE LOCATION | RAILROAD | DAILY 


APACITY 
PITTSBURGH No. 8 COAL 
PITTSBURGH-BELMONT COAL CO., No. 1 Neffs, Ohio B. & O. | 2000 
No. 3_ Lafferty, Ohio | 1500. 

FORSYTHE -- - - - | Minerali Siding, O. | B. & O. | 1500 
IMPERIAL - - - Belle Valley, O. | Penna. 1000 

HOCKING COAL 
- - - - + ce c | (Male, B&O. | 750 
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The Jones & Adams Coal Co. 


Shippers Genuine Springfield Coal 


MINES: 
PEERLESS. SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
LATHAM, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 
CANTRALL, ILLINOIS 


Main Office--Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Jefferson Building Traction Terminal Building Odd Fellows Building 


Peoria, Ill. Indianapolis, Ind. Lincoln, Il. 


MINES AT CLINTON, INDIANA 


MIAMI COAL COMPANY 


Producers of 


Indiana 
Bituminous 


Coal 


McCormick Building Chicago 


Fourth Vein 
Daily Output 3000 Tons 
suo} QOSP 
4A 


Telephone All Departments Harrison 2010 
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AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1918 


OFFICERS 
Water Dovuc tas, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
M.S. Kemmerer, Second Vice-President 
GerorcE H. Crossy, Third Vice-President 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Western Secretary 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Cart ScHoiz CHARLES M. MODERWELL 
WALTER DOUGLAS 


DIRECTORS 


M.S. Kemmerer, New York 

IrvinG T. SNyDER, Denver, Colorado 
W. J. Ricuarps, Pottsville, Pa. 

James E. TALMADGE, Salt Lake City, Utab 
CHARLES M. MoDERWELL, Chicago, 
GeorGE H. Crossy, Duluth, Minn. 
SAMUEL A. TayYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

L. A. FRIEDMAN, Lovelock, Nevada 
CaRL Scuo1z, Chicago, II. 

Harry L. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

Cuar es S. Kettn, Kansas City, Mo 
WALTER Douctas, New York 

JouN BaRNESON, San Francisco, Cal 


COMMITTEES, 1918 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 
Alabama.......Charles F. DeBardeleben Birmingham 


eee ohn A. Davis....... ... Fairbanks 
Arkansas...... Huntington 
California......Albert Burch............ San Francisco 
Colorado...... Bulkeley Wells.......... Telluride 
James F. McCarthy..... Wallace _ 
Indiana........ Morton L. Gould........ Indianapolis 
Illinois. ....... Chicago 
Dumont 
Joseph Pletcher. .....02¢ Frontenac 
Kentucky......Frank D. Rash.......... Earlington 
Michigan...... Calumet 
Massachusetts..W. R. Allen............. Boston 
Missouri....... Kansas City 
Minnesota. .W. J. Olcott Juluth 
Montana......C. F. Kelley..... Butte 
Nebraska...... Frank A. sy oh Omaha 
Nevada.. .-Henfy M. Rives.... Reno 

New Mexico. Hurley 

New York..... New York City 
rere Harold N. Lawrie....... Portland 
Oklahoma..... J. G. Puterbaugh........ McAlester 
Pennsylvania...S. D. Warriner.......... Philadelphia 
South Carolina. H. L. Scaife............. Clinton 
Teruessee...... Wm. H. Lindsay........ Nashville 
John M. Hayes.......... Salt Lake City 
Wisconsin...... Oshkosh 
Wyoming...... Patrick Sullivan......... Cheyenne 
West Virginia..C. H. Tenkins........... Fairmont 
Washington.... Matt Bumgartner.......Spokane 


REVISION OF MINERAL LAND LAWS 
E. B. Kirsy, St. Louis, Mo., Chairman 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
T. L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 


CONFERENCE WITH FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


CHARLES M. MODERWELL, Chicago, III., Chairman 
M. S. Kemmerer New York City 
Harry N. Taylor.... ..Kansas City, Mo. 
F. S. Landstreet. .. New York City 
George M. Jones Huntington, W. Va 


STANDARDIZATION OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


In Coal Mines 
Gero. R. Woop, Charleston, W. Va., Chairman 
Fairmont, W. Va 


In Metal Mines 


H. S. Sanps, Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Sanford B. Belden................. Columbus, 


MINERAL STATISTICS 


Otto Rua, Joolia, Mo., Chairman 


FORESTRY RELATIONS 
CaRNeyY Denver, Colo., Chairman 


Salt Lake City, Utab 
MINE TAXATION 
In Metal Mines 

A. Scott Thompson, Chairman...... Miami, Fla. 

06 Salt Lake City, Utab 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Archibald Douglas................ New York City. 


MINING INVESTMENTS 
A. G. MACKENZIE, Salt Lake City, Utah, Chairman 
Salt Lake City, Utab 


UNIFORM MINE REPORTS AND ACCOUNTING 
SAMUEL A. TaYLor, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman 


Wheeling, W. Va. 


COMMITTEES ON STATE LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
Harry H. Coffin, Chairman......... Birmingham, Ala. 
B. F.R Ala. 
ALASKA 

Charles A. Sulzer..................Sulzer, Alaska 

W. T. Burns.... Fairbanks, Alaska 
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ARIZONA 
S. Cates, Chairman............. Ray, Anz 
Norman Carmichael............... Clifton, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 


FP. Chappelett..... .. Los Angeles, Cal. 


| 
| 
| 
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‘SOLD BEN” 
EXCEPTIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Gives Utmost Heating and Transportation 
Value to Every Prepared Size of 


OLD BEN PURITY COALS 


Franklin County 


Clean and Bright Like Anthracite 
Stock Exceedingly Well 


* MINED AND SOLD BY 


OLD BEN COAL CORPORATION 


McCormick Bldg. Chicago 


GLEN AYR COAL CO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF INDIANA 


No. 4 COAL 


Mines on Penna. R.R., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Offices: 702-6 Trust Bldg., Terre Haute 


J. FREEMAN, President DAVID INGLE, Vice-President 
W. J. FREEMAN, Secretary-Treasurer 
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COLORADO 
IDAHO 
James F. McCarthy, Chairman...... Wallace, Idaho 
Ravenel Macbeth................. Mackey, Idaho 
KANSAS 
Jos. Fletcher, Chairman............ Frontenac, Kans. 
Pittsburgh, Kans. 


KENTUCKY 


H. L. Tucker, Chairman. .Central City, Ky. 


nder Blair, Jr.. . Baskett, Ky. 

MICHIGAN 

Chas. E. Lawrence, Chairman....... Palatka, Mich. 

Iron River, Mich. 

Rudolph Iron River, Mich. 
MINNESOTA 

Se W. Potts, Chairman........Deerwood, Minn. 


Clement K. Quinn.. ae . Duluth, Minn 
MISSOURI 

W. L. Schmick, Chairman. ...St. Louis, Mo. 

MONTANA 


John Gillie, Chairman. .--Butte, Mont. 


NEVADA 

Henry M. Rives, ....-Reno, Nev. 
C. B. Lakeman.. McGill, Nev. 

NEW MEXICO 

T. H. O'Brien, Chairman........... Dawson, N. Mex. 


NEW YORK 


J. R. Finlay, Chairman............. New York City 
New York City 
Chas. H. Smith................... New York City 


OKLAHOMA 
Dorset Carter, Chairman 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


W.R.W an, Chairman ....... Cleveland, Ohio 
B. Lee ink rere Cincinnati, Ohio 
OREGON 
H. N. Lawrie, Chairman............ Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
= F. Huber, Chairman............ Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


TENNESSEE 
D. C. Campbell, Chairman......... Knoxville, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
UTAH 

L. B. Salt Lake City, Utah 
C. Salt Lake City, Utah 
A. G. Salt Lake City, Utah 

VIRGINIA 

Lee Long, Chairman............... Dante, Va. 

Caldwell. . .Roanoke, Va 

WASHINGTON 
E. C. Smith, Chairman............ Seattle, Wash 
Matt Baumgartner................ Spokane, Wash 
WEST VIRGINIA 

G. H. Caperton, Chairman......... Charleston, W. Va 
John M. Wolfe.. . Fairmont, W. Va. 


Clarksburg, W. Va 


WISCONSIN 


H. O. Granberg, Chairman...... . Oshkosh, Wis. 


WYOMING 


P. J. Quealy, Chairman............ Kemmerer, Wyo 
John Cheyenne, Wyo. 


COMMITTEES ON” FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


ALABAMA 
W. E. Henley, Chairman....... .. Birmingham, Ala. 
ARIZONA 
B. Cates, Chairmen. Bisbee, Ariz. 
Bisbee, Ariz. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
ern San Francisco, Cal. 
COLORADO 
Denver, Colo. 
GEORGIA 
S. W. McCallie, Chairman..........Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
ILLINOIS 
Carl Scholz, Chairman............. Chicago, Ill 
Geo. H. Cushing... Chicago, II. 
H. C. Adams Chicago, Il 
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INDIANA 
Phillip Penna, Chairman. .......... Terre Haute, Ind 
Gas . Terre Haute, Ind 
IDAHO 


Irvin E. Rockwell, Chairman... 
Ravenel Macbeth 
Eugene R. Day 


.. Bellevue, Idaho 
Wallace, Idaho 


KENTUCKY 

Clifford M. Roehrig.. . Ashland, Ky. 
MICHIGAN 

O. C. Davidson, Chairman..... ... [ron Mountain, Mieh 

...lron River, Mich 

MINNESOTA 


Francis J. Webb, C maaan . Duluth, Minn. 
Geo. H. Warren.... . Minneapolis, Minn 
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CRERAR, CLINCH & COMPANY 


Rookery Building 


Laclede Gas Building 
CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 


Miners and Shippers 


or 


MAJESTIC, McCLINTOCK and DUNCAN 


COAL 


Robert J. Montgomery, Vice-President and General Coal Agent 


THE 


PHILADELPHIA & READING 
‘COAL & IRON COMPANY 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


Hard White Ash Shamokin Lykens Valley Free Burning 
Red Ash North Franklin White Ash Lorberry 


| NO SMOKE 


GENERAL OFFICES: READING TERMINAL, PHILADELPHIA 
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COMMITTEES ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION (Continued) 


MISSOURI 
Victor Rakowsky, Chairman........ Joplin, Mo. 
NEW MEXICO 
C. T. Brown, Chairman............ Locorro, N. Mex. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Gallup, N. Mex. 
uaa Hurley, N. Mex. 
NEW YORK 
J. Parke Channing, Chairman....... New York City 
Wm. Y. Westervelt................New York City 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
...Cincinnati, Ohio 
...Cleveland, Ohio 
...Cleveland, Ohio 


F. Cleveland, Ohio 
OKLAHOMA 

H. W. Adams, McAlester, Okla. 

J. G. Puterbaugh.. ce . McAlester, Okla. 

OREGON 

H. M. Parks, Chairman. ......Corvallis, Ore. 

Portland, Ore. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
H. H. Lineaweaver, Chairman...... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
TENNESSEE 
J. H. Jones, Chairman............. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
UTAH 
George Dern, Chairman............ Salt Lake City, Utah 
SRR Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bis Salt Lake City, Utah 
WEST VIRGINIA 
LC. — Morgantown, W. Va. 
arry B. Civic. ..Fairmont, W. Va. 
WISCONSIN 
John M. Whitehead, Chairman......Janesville, Wis. 
WYOMING 
Patrick Sullivan, Chairman......... Cheyenne, Wyo. 


Grant Coal Mining Company 


1304 First National Bank Building, Chicago, III. 


Maple Grove Mine 


Vigo County, Indiana, Fifth Vein 


Phone Randolph 2781 


2,500 Tons Daily Capacity 


PORTER MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


STEAM--STORAGE STEAM--COMPRESSED AIR 


There is a ‘‘Porter™ 


designed and built to meet your particu- 


lar needs. Put your haulage problems up to our engineers. No 


charge or obligation. 


The Porter Locomotive Catalog free to responsible parties. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY 


1203 Union Building, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


&9 


OHIO 
B. Lee Hutchinson, Chairman.... 
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GLENAYR COAL CO. 
GREEN VALLEY COAL CoO. 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


NO. 4 VEIN INDIANA 
COAL 


Mines, TERRE HAUTE and JASONVILLE, IND. 


Offices 
TRUST BLDG., TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


“CLEANEST COAL IN THE WORLD” 


Famous Lion Rock Springs Coal 


Mined exclusively by 


LION COAL COMPANY 


Mines at General Offices 


Rock Springs, Wyoming Ogden, Utah 


JAMES T. HILL, General Sales Agent D. H. PAPE, General Manager 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 
Up-to-date Equipments Expert Drill Kunners 
nquiries Solicited 


PLEASE write us for blue print and specifica- 
tions for Double Forges to heat mining ma- 
chine bits. Your interest in practical methods of 
heating and making bits is earnestly solicited. 
AMERICAN TEMPERING CO. 
Springfield, Illinois, U.S. A. 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


RICHARDS, J. W. 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 


WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipple Equipment, Picking Tables, De- 
signers of Plants, Conveyors and Ele- 

vators, Coal Handling Machinery. 


B.N.C.Stott C.M. Beck 
Marioneaux, Stott & Beck 


Attorneys and Counselors 
Salt Lake City 


T. Marioneaux 


JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore testing and Assaying 


TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. 
Assayers and Chemists 
Assays, Analysis and = Independent Control 
or 


5148. L. A. Los Angeles, Cal. 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer BEACH & COMPANY 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Code: Bedferd McNeill Supervise weighing and eof oreship 
to smelters. 

erbert Goodall! Archie J. Goodall Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 

GOODALL BROS., Assayers and Metaliurgists 
Shipments Checked Controis a Specialty 

8 South Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA 
W. L. PIERS 
ALONZO F. BARDWELL ASSAVER AND 
RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
ppers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah e > 428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 6 
e 
R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY CHARLES S. COWAN 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 

Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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SUPERINTENDENT? 


PARADISE COAL 


MINED BY 


PARADISE COAL COMPANY 


JAMES FORESTER PARADISE, ILL. 
General Manager 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


WICKHAM & BURTON COAL CO. 


324 McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 


“FACTS”? 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is the only 
National Organization of Mining Men which repre- 
sents every branch of the Mining Industry. 


It has a membership of practically 4,000 of the leading mining men of 
the country. 

It maintains a special Washington office in order that it may con- 
stantly be in touch with the Departments and Independent Agencies, 
which are working in the interest of the mining industry, and in order 
that it may be of assistance to Congress in legislation affecting mining. 
Some of its recent activities of interest are its work in connection with 
the War Excess Profits Tax; the passage of the Pittman Silver Bill; 
the lifting of the Embargo upon mining machinery and supplies, and 
its effort to secure relief for the manganese, chrome and tungston and 
gold producers. 

It believes in Cooperation. Its sole purpose of existence is Service. 
Tell your problems to The American Mining Congress, and secure 
its assistance in their solution. 


See page 5 for full information as to how you may cooperate. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE FIGHTING ORGANIZATION OF 
THE MINING INDUSTRY 
THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Aetna Explosives Company............... 34 Longyear Company, E. 64 
Ainsworth, William & Son............... 66 \WLunkenheimer Company, The............. 62 
Aldrich Pump Company, The....... ...... 56 Macomber & Whyte Rope Company....... 32 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company .. 22 Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co......... 66 
American Mine Door Company............ bs} Marioneaux, Stott & Beck................. 91 
American Mining Congress.............. 5. 40 Maynard Coal Company.................. 79 
American Steel & Wire Company.......... 26 Medart Pulley Company.................. 52 
American Tempering Company........... 91 Merrill Metallurgical Company........... 2 
American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co., The.. 12 Meteor Ceal Compamy.................22. S81 
Atlas Powder Company, The.............. 34 Mine Equipment & Supply Co............. 66 
Baltimore & Ohio Coal Company.......... S3 Minerals Recovery Company.............. ¥4 
Bertha Coal S1 Mikesell Bros.’ Company.................. 61 
Big Creek Colliery Company.............. 78 Monongahela Wood Preserving Company 66 
Cee. We S2 Morse Bros.’ Machine & Supply Company 6o 
Buckeye Rolling Mill Company, The...... 91 Morse Chain Company.................. Cover 
Buettner & Shelbourne Machine Co....... 

Burnhart Concentrator Company.......... 30 

Business Men’s Clearing House........... 91 New York Coal Company, The............ 81 
Carbon Fuel Compamy.............ceee00- 24 New York Engineering Company......... 14 
Central Coal & Coke Company............- 7 Nove Engine Company................... ww 
Channon Company. 2 Ohio Brass Company, The................ 
Chicago Belting Company................ 41 Old Ben Coal Corporation................ S6 
Chicago Perforating Company........... Oe Oliver Continuous Filter Company........ 15 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation............... 75 Ottumwa From Works. ... 26 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery Company... 62 Overstrom Manufaciuring Company...... 30 
Coal Bluff Mining Company............... 75 Pacific Tank & Pipe Company............ 50 
Consolidated Coal Company of St. Louis.... 46 Pennsylvania Smelting Company......... 64 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company........... = Pennsylvania & Reading Coal & Iron Co... 88 
Connellsville Mfz. & Mine Supply Co., The. 52 Phelps-Dodge Corporation................ 31 
9 Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., The...... 10 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Company......... Ss Pittsburgh-Idaho Co., Ltd................ 17 
Dearing, Coal Co., J. MH... sO Pneumelectric Machine Co., 'The.......... 20 
duPont de Nemours Powder Co., The E. L. 3 91 
Duchsone Elec. & Mfg. Co............0008- 42 Prox Company, The Frank................ 54 
Rail & River Coal Company.............. 74 
Edison Storage Battery Company...... Cover Reilly-Peabody Fuel Company............ 2 
Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co.......... 58 79 
CO. 56 Rix Compressed Air & Drill Company..... 18 
Electric Railway Equipment Company.... 61 Rock Island Coal Mining Company........ W7 
Electric Service Supplies Company........ ot Roebling’s Sons, John A..............000. 32 
Electric Storage Battery Company........ 19 Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company 21 
60 Salt Lake Lron & Steel Company, The..... 
Equitable Powder Company.............. 39 Shattuck-Arizona Copper Company....... 18 
Ford Colleries Company, The............. 73 Simpaom Company, A. H........ccccccccce 16 
Galigher Machinery Company, The........ 18 Southwestern Engineering Company...... 42 
General Briquetting Company, The........ 66 Standard Scale & Supply Company....... 10 
Genieral Electric Company................ 43 Stearns-Rogers Mfg. Co., The............. 14 
General Engineering Company............ 58 Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.............. 47 
Geedin, . 22 Stimpson Equipment Company............ 64 
Goodman Mfg. Company................- 16 Tayler Coal 71 
Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F........... 48 Thompson Balance Company............. 66 
Grant Coal Mining Compuany.............. 89 Therme, Neale & Ce. 95 
Granville Supply Company............... 62 Union Electric Company.................. 50 
Greenvalley Coal Company..............- vo United Metals Selling Company.......... 2 
Glen-Ayr Coal United States Coal Company............. 
Hamilton, Beaucamp, Woodworth, Inc..... 64 United States Fuel Company, The........ 83 
Hazard Mfg. Company................++-- 32 United States Rubber Company........... 14 
Hercules Powder Company...............- 37 United Verde Extension & Mining Co..... _ 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co........ Utah Capper . . 18 
Holloway Company, Willis F............- 42 
Illinois Stoker Company.........-...++55+. 45 Watt Mining Car Wheel Company......... 26 
Iinois Zinc 64 Weigele Pipe Works, The................. 37 
International High Speed Steel Co....... 6 West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co......... 
Ironton Engine 29 Westmoreland Coal 
S. & Werks. ... 64 Western Chemical Mfg. Co................ 
Jeffrey Mfg. Company...............+++. Cover West Virginia Rail Company, The........ 
Jones & Adams Coal Company............ s4 Whitney & Kemmer Coal Co.............. 
Suntrite Mig. COmpamy...... 2 Wilmot Engineering Company............ 
7 Willard, Sutherland & Co................. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Winifrede Coal Company................. 
Luke City Coal Wickham & Barton Coal Company........ 
Ledoux & Company, Ime...............+.-. 64 Wolf Safety Lamp Co., Inc................ 
Leetonia Tool Company, The.............- 2 Wood Equipment Company, The.......... 
Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., The........ 5 Worth-Huskey Coal Company............ 
Link Belt Company, The............+..++.5 11 Worthington Pump & Machinery Co 

Lion Coal Company. 90 Wyoming Shovel Works............... 


Logan Coal Company...........05ceeeeees 69 Zimmerman Coal Company 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


“The Best Since 1820”? 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Colliertes — 
Harry E., L. V.; Forty 
Fort, L. V.: Mount 
Lookout, L. V. or D., 
L. & W.; Lackawanna, 
D., L. & W. or Erie. 


Schuylkill Colliertes — 
Buck Run, P. & R.; 
New Castle, P. R. R. 


COALS. 


Agents for 


| Pardee Bros. & Co. 


BITUMINOUS | 


Lattimer-Lehigh 


Bituminous—Sonman 
Shaft, “‘B”’ Vein; Son- 
man Slope, “E” Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1}4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo 
Cable Address: “‘THORNEALE” 


Mauch Chunk 
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150 H. P. Drive to Mine Fan 200 H. P. Drive to Compressor 


PEACE BRINGS 


RECONSTRUCTION RENEWALS REPAIRS 


Scientific Management Plans Ahead, Using Expert Economy 
_ Engineering Service 
PEACE NEEDS WILL BE RUSH NEEDS 
IN ALL THE WORLD’S MARKETS 
SPEED PRODUCTION and LOWER COSTS with AMERICAN Efficiency, 


Quality and Delivery in OUR AMERICAN SHIPS will SELL 
AMERICAN PRODUCTS in every port of the World. 


“SERVING TOGETHER” will cha:t the Path to a very wonderful tomorrow 


A World’s Market for American Products 


Leather Belting produces the greatest loss and is the source 
of inefficiency in the manufacturing industry. A ruinous 
waste of Fuel, Power, Labor and Production. 


WHEN “THE POISE OF INDUSTRY ARRIVES”? COMPETITION FOLLOWS 
NOW is the TIME to RUSH efficiency changes and extensions 


INSURE YOUR PRODUCT AGAINST COMPETITION by installing the 
“MORSE DRIVES,” the only 99% EFFICIENT TRANSMISSION KNOWN. 
Flexible as a Belt—Positive as Gears. 


Let our ex industrial engineers work with you, and’ design your transmission power service to 
SAVE LIGHT, SPACE, POWER and MAINTENANCE. Assistance free, without obligation . 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca,N. Y. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
141 Milk St. Canada.......... Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Merchants L. & T. Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
Engi Bidg. Toronto, Traders Bank Bldg. 


cS ears 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Mo.... R. A. Long Bidg., 
N.C Ashboro St. orse Engineering Co. 
50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn... ...413 Third 
Westinghouse tidg. 
San Francisco, Cal ... Bidg. St. Louis, Mo.......... Chemical Bidg. 


Bldg., orse Engineering Co. 
Earl F. Scott, Mi. E, 


Licensees for Europe and Eastern Hemisphere— The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., 82° York Road, King’s Cross, London, N. 
“MORSE” is the Guarantee always behind our Service, Products and Results. 
1919 Mem. Book and Diary. Give Position, Firm Name, Address 
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AT WOME AND ABROAD 


JEFFREY BELT CONVEYERS DAILY ARE HANDLING 
THOUSANDS OF TONS OF COAL.STONE. ORES. ETC. 


They have withstoud the hard 

service of handling rock refuse 

in the gold fields of South 
Africa 


They are handling thousands 
of tons of Coal, Coke 
and other loose mate- 
rialsin the United 
States and various parts 

of the world 


Handling Rock Refuse in South Africa Handling Coal and Coke, in America 


Every Metal Mine Owner or Manager should have a copy of our new 
Catalog No. 175-N a Text Book upon the subject of Belt Conveyers. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES New York Boston 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas Birmingham 


Denver Office: First National Bank Building 


Char’eston, W. Phi'ade'phia Scranton Pittsburgl. 
C.eve and Milwaukee Mcntreal 


Seattle Office: L. C. Smith Building 


1X the Jeffrey Five Pulley Carrier the 
Pu'leys are set in line upon ho'low renew- 
ab'e stee’ spind es connecting four rigid and 
we'l preportioned supperting stands. By 
this arrangement an e.ceeding’y rigid con- 
struction is secured. wiih the spindles serv'ng 
as a continu’us tube, which grease 
is supp ied to all the pulleys by means of 
two large grease cups to each carrier. 
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